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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


yy All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L.. P. Noble, Publisher. 

y¢rAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufiicient receipt. 

yr Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. ; 

x¢r Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
yisk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to tue 
Publisher. : 

Tr Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

i Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting — 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 

ost oflice. 

= Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
certificates of deposite. 

yp Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
acribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

yy Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. . 

x¢ Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

{+r We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D. C. - . - Par. 
Baltimore + - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - - - Par. 

New Yorkcity - - - Par- ; 
New YorkState - - - % perct. dis. 
New England- - ~ - & do. 
New Jersey - - . - X% do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - XK do. 
Western Pennsylvanm - -13g do. 
Maryland - - . - ¥ do. 
Virginia . - - - X& do. 
Western Virginia - - -1% do. 
Giie «+ +) mia 
Indiana - - - - -24¢ do. 
Kentucky - *° - © aig do. 
Tennessee - - . - 314g do. 
Michigan - - - -3 do. 
Canada - - - - - 5 do. 
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SKETCHES 
MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


IN , 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





No. 15.—Relizious Toleration—lIts early Friends— 
Eminent Nonconformists—The Puritans—Oliver 
Cromwell—The Pilgrims—The Corporation and 
Test Acts—Their Origin—Their Effects upon 
Dissenters and others—Their virtual Abandonment 
and final Repeal—The first Triumph of the Re- 
formers. 

For centuries, it was a settled maxim in Eng- 
land, that the only sure way to convert a heretic 
was to put him to death. All sects have been per- 
secators in their turn. The Papists burnt the 
Episcopalians, the Episcopalians decapitated the 
Puritans, and the Puritans hung the Quakers. 
With the advancing light of civilization, the dun- 
geon and the pillory were substituted for the 
scaffold and the stake. Then, as each sect had 
the power, it imprisoned, scourged, and cropped 
the others. At length, bigotry became satisfied 
with imposing pecuniary fines and civil disabili- 
ties on schismatics. Though it is long since the 
nostrils of a dominant sect in England have been 
regaled with the incense of a roasting heretic, it 
is only twenty years since the Established Church 
of that country erased from the statute book the 
grosser penalties against the exercise of tho 
rights of conscience, leaving a sufficient number 
unrepealed to operate as a terror to evil doers, 
and a praise and a profit to them that do not 
** dissent.” 

The struggle between Right and Prerogative, 
which has agitated the Kingdom for the past half 
century, has not been confined to civil institutions. 
The mitre of the archbishop has not been deemed 
more sacred from scrutiny, than the crown of the 
monarch. The Church as well as the State has 
been shaken by the earthquake tread of Reform. 
During the last twenty years, the advance to- 
wards unqualified religious toleration has been 
rapid. Within that brief period, the corporation 
and test acts have been repealed, the Catholics 
emancipated, the State Church of Scotland vir- 
tually broken up, whilst the English establish- 
ment itself finds within its pale a liberalizing el- 
ement, which promises at no remote day to dis- 





solve its union with the secular power. Promi- 
nent amongst the divines of our times, who have 
materially contributed to these results, stand 
Robert Hall, John Angel James, Ralph Ward- 
law, and Thomas Chalmers. 

But, the tree of Toleration, whose fruits the 
people of England are now gathering, was plant- 
ed long ago by martyr hands; and it has been 
watered by the tears, and fertilized by the blood, 
and hallowed by the prayers, of men as eminent 
and pure as Heaven ever sent to adorn and ele- 
vate the human race. Distinguished among those 
who, in the expressive phrase of Burke, have 
preached and practiced “the dissidence of Dis- 
sent, and the protestantism of the Protestant re- 
ligion,” are Baxter, Owen, Calamy, Howe, Flavel, 
Henry, Bunyan, Bates; Doddridge, Law, Watts, 
and Fuller; names illustrious in the annals of 
Nonconformity, whose writings exerted a wide 
influence among their contemporaries, and in our 
day are the text books of the profoundest theo. 
logians, and the solace and guide of the most hum 
ble and devout of the unlearned classes. 

In tracing the origin of the modern reforms inthe 
ecclesiastical institutions of England, due credit 
should be given to the Puritans of the times of 
Cromwell. In the convulsions of 1642-'9, the 
English church establishment, the. power which 
had held the national conscience in awe for more 
than a ceitury, was utterly overthrown, and Pu- 
ritanism became the prevailing religion of the 
Commonwealth. The, professors of the new 
faith were distinguished for a strange mixture of 


austere piety and wild’ fanaticism—the natura) 


the times in Which they lived. No 


product 
wonder they were guilty of excesses. ‘The tight- 


extravagances were the spontaneous out-gush of 
the soul, when freedom of religious opinion, sud- 
denly let loose from the thraldom of ages, found 
itself in a large place. Our Puritan fathers of the 
seventeenth century, by the recoil of the revolu- 
tionary wave, found themselves standing on the 
terra-firma of the rights of conscience, high above 
the reach of the returning surge. They must 
have been more than mortal, had they not roamed 
far and wide over the fair country which spread 
its tempting landscape all around them. No 
wonder they indulged in wild speculations, and 
made extravagant investments, in those then un- 
explored regions. They were like captives sud- 
enly released from the galling chainsand stifling 
atmosphere of the slave-ship, who tread Elysian 
fields and inhale the intoxicating air of God’s un- 
fettered winds. It is an evidence of their sincer- 
ity that they carried their religion into every- 
thing, even their fighting and their politics. 
Bodtes of their troops, often dispensing with what 
they denominated the carnal drum and fife, march- 
ed to the harmony of David’s Psalms, sung in 
Mear and Old Hundred. Sermons, extending in 
length to six and eight mortal hours, were preach- 
ed to the regiments, by chaplains mounted on ar- 
tillery carriages. The camp of the revolutionists 
was not more the scene of rigid military drilling, 
than of warm discussions on the five cardinal 
points of their faith, The Roundheads in Par- 
liament engaged almost as frequently in debates 
on original sin, and the Scriptural mode of bap- 
tism, as upon laws concerning the civil and mili- 
tary affairs of the State. The very names which 
figure in the transactions of those times indicate 
the spirit of the age. There was Praise-God 
Barebones, Kill-sin Pimple, Smite-them-hip-and 
thigh Smith, Through-much-tribulation-we-en- 
ter-into-the-Kingdom-of-heaven Jones—names as 
familiar to the antiquarian as those of John 
Hampden and Harry Vane. What happier il- 
lustration of Cromwell’s intuitive knowledge of 
the men he commanded, than his brief bulletin, 
pronounced at the head of his army, on the eve 
of one of the decisive battles of the revolution, 
fought under a drizzling rain, “ Soldiers ! trust in 
God; but keep your powder dry! Faith and 
works. 

Oliver Cromwell, the man of his age, and whose 
impartial biography is yet unwritten, was the soul 
of old Puritanism, and the warrior-apostle of re- 
ligious toleration. He maintained this priceless 
principle in stormy debate, on the floor of Parlia- 
ment, against the passive obedience of the church- 
man, and the uniformity of the Presbyterian, and 
defended it amid the blaze and roar of battle 
against the brilliant gallantry of Rupert and the 
fiery assaults of Lesley. The“ Ironsides” of the 
revolutionary forces, composed of the Independ- 
ents of Huntingdonshire, constituting the “ Impe- 
rial guard” of the republican army, were raised 
and disciplined by Cromwell. Through long train- 
ing, in the camp and the conventicle, he had fired 
them with a hatred of kingly and priestly tyran- 
ny, which, in after years, on many a field, under 
his leadership, swept toruin the legions of an arro- 
gant court and hierarchy. The historic pen of 
England has done injustice to him and to them. 
The reason is obvious. That pen has not been 
held by their friends, but their enemies. For 
a hundred years succeeding Cromwell’s time, 
the English scholar and historian was depend- 
ent on the rich and noble, in Church and 
State, for patronage and bread. He must have 
been a rare man who coveted opprobrium and 
penury, by lifting his pen against civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions, hoary with age and 
venerated by the great mass of his countrymen. 
And these very institutions Cromwell and his 
followers had temporarily overthrown. He as- 
sisted at the death of the monarch—they aided 
to prostrate the Church—bringing kings and 
subjects, bishops, and curates, to a common level. 
Can we expect the levelled to do justice to the 
leveller? English historians have written of him 
and them as the beaten always write of the beat- 
ers—as the scattered of the scatterers—the van- 
quished of the victors. Admitting their extrav- 
agances and their austere sectarianism, the im- 
partial pen will record of the Puritans of 1645, 
that they exhibited many of the fruits of a sin- 
cere piety, and fostered the germ of that tolera- 
tion which blends thedignity of free thought with 
the humility of Christian charity. Their de- 
scendants have exhibited all the heroic virtues of 
their fathers, tempered with the lberalizing in- 
fluences of succeeding generations. Eminent for 
learning and piety, they have been the patrons of 
all the arts which adorn and purify mankind, and, 
in the darkest hours of the party of progress and 
reform, have been true to the good cause. The 
scion from the parent stock, planted by the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth, in 1620, struck its roots deep 
into our American soil, and myriads of master 
minds in all the States of the Confederacy now 
repose under its overshadowing foliage, and pluck 
the fruits of civil and religious freedom from its 
spreading branches. 

The power of the Established Church received 
a blow in the civil wars, from which it never fully 
recovered. At the Restoration, under Charles II, 
it took advantage of a real or fancied dread of the 
increase of Popery in the kingdom, to seduce 
Dissenters into an acquiescence in the adop- 
tion of laws favoring Episcopal supremacy, and 
which were subsequently employed to oppress 
Protestant Nonconformists. The chief of these 
were the Corporation and Test Acts, to the enact- 
ment, operation, and final repeal of which, the 
reader’s attention is invited. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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WHEN I WOULD DIE! 


I would not die in spring time, 
When all is bright around, 

And fair young flowers are peeping 
From out the silent ground; 


When life is on the waters, 
AnJ joy upon the shore— 

For winter, gloomy winter, 
Then reigns o’er ua no more. 


I would not die in summer, 
When music’s on the breese, 

And soft, delicious murmurs 
Float ever through the trees ; 


And fairy birds are singing, 
From inorn till close of day: 

No! with its transient glories 
1 would not pass away! 


When breezes leave the mountain— 
its balmy sweets all o’er— 

To linger round the fountain, 
And fan our bowers no more; 


When summer flowers are dying 
Within the lonely glen, 

And autumn winds are sighing— 
I would not perish then! 


But let me die in winter, r 
Ween night hangs dark above, 

And cold the snow is ving 
On bosoms that we love. 


And may the wind at midnight, 
That hloweth from the sea, 


Chant wildly, softly, sweetly, 
A requiem for me! 


Rochester, November 10, 1848. 





Tue Acrs or THE Presipents.—The following 
have been. the ages of the Presidents of the. 
United States, at the time of their election to the 
Executive chair: 


The average of the above ages is about 5714 
years ; and it is: a curious. mstance that five 
of our twelve Presidents, 





ot ail nds srt thd wilde peer, "abel 





57 at 
the o| 
est, when elected. ' 


1. Washington ~ .. 57 | 7..Jackson -)'+ , 61 
2. John Adams - . 61 | 8. Van Buren -. 54 
3. Jefferson - - - 57] 9. Harrison- - 67 
4, Madison -'- » ‘$7 10. Tyler - - - 50 
5. Monroe Sr 67 41 Rolk')s +) 49" 
6. John Q. Adams -:.57'| 12, Taylor .- - 64 
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STATISTICS OF FRANCE : 
Its Population, Agriculture, Education, Adminis- 
tration of Justice, Religion, Finances, &c. 
BY WORTHINGTON G.SNETHEN, COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
WASHINGTON, 





No. 1. 
ITS LIMITS. 

France is the most westerly of the States on 
the continent of Europe, with the exception of 
Spain.* é 

It is bounded on the northeast by Belgium, 
Prussia, and Bavaria, on the east by Baden, Swit- 
zerland, and Sardinia, on the south by the Medi- 
terranean and Spain, on the west by the Bay of 
Biscay and the Atlantic, and on the northwest by 
the English Channel. 

Its land frontier is formed chiefly of great 
natural barriers. The line of demarcation, on 
the side of Spain, pursues the crests of the Py- 
renees from sea to sea. That towards Sardinia 
follows the lofty ridges of the Alps, while the 
limits on the side of Switzerland are marked by 
the heights of the Jura mountains. The broad 
Rhine divides it from Baden, and an irregular 
and conventional line, stretchiag from the mouth 
of the Lauter, a feeder of the Rhine, to a point 
on the shore of the North Sea, between Dunkirk 
and Ostend, forms the northeastern border. 

Both the eastern and northeastern limite, dur- 
ing the height of Bonaparte’s power, extended 
far beyond their present position; but they were 
brought back to where they now are, by the trea- 
ties of 1814. 

The length of its sea-coast is estimated at 1,500 
miles, and that of its land frontier at 1,200 miles, 
following the windings of each boundary. Its 
greatest length from north to south is 600 miles, 
and its extreme breadth, from west to east, is 594 
miles. 

ITS AREA. 

Its area, or total superficies, including that of 
Corsica, is calculated at 204,711 square miles. Its 
extreme points are comprehended between lati- 
tude 42° 25' and 51°05’ north, and longitude 
72° 13' and 86° 16’ east from Washington. 

ITS SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 

The city of Paris, the seat of the Government 
of France, is situated in latitude 43° 51’ north, 
and in longitude 79° 19’ east from Washington. 
It stands very nearly where a north and south 
line and an east and west line, drawn from the 
extremities of France, would intersect each other. 
Its distance from the northern extremity is 155 
miles, from the southern extremity 445 miles, 
from the eastern extremity 267 miles, and from 
the western extremity 323 miles. 

Paris is the Luthtouzy or Lutetia of the ancient 
but small tribe of the Parisians. When visited 
by Cwsar, fifty-five years before the birth of 
Christ, it consisted of only a few mean dwellings 
of earth and cut straw, and stood upon the island 
in the river Seine, that comprehends that part 
of the present city called Cite. It now occupies 
both sides of the Seine, and numbers over 1,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

ITS CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Previously to the year 1789, France consisted 
of 32 military or provincial governments. In 
that year these divisions were abolished, and 
France was divided into 84 departments. Two 
other departments have been added since. These 
departments, now 86 in number, were named from 
some marked natural feature of the surrounding 
country. They correspond, in some particulars, 
with the Territories of the United States, when 
under the government of Congress. They are 
subdivided into arrondissements, or circuits, so 
called from arrondissement, a rounding, or going 
round, and these arrondissements are subdivided 
again into communes or corporations. The arron- 
dissements correspond to the counties of our 
States or Territories, and the communes to the 
towns or townships of the State of New York. 
The name of the arrondissement is invariably 
taken from its chief town. 

North France is divided into 21 departments, 
formed out of seven of the old military or pro- 
vincial governments. 

South France is made up of 28 departments, 
carved out of seven of the ancient provinces, and 
of the island of Corsica. 

West France is composed of 13 departments, 
which comprise six of the old military or provin- 
cial divisions. 

Central France contains 8 of the ancient mili- 
tary governments, which are now divided into 13 
departments. 

East France is divided into 11 departments, 
formed out of 4 of the ancient military provinces. 

- THE CITY OF PARIS. 

After the occupation of Paris by the Romans, 
they enlarged it, and it became the residence of 
the Roman Governor of North Gaul. Julian, a 
governor under the Emperor Constantius, was so 
much enamored of the place, as to call it, in his 
letters, his dear Lutetia. The Parisians, who 
were good mariners and brave men, soon fell into 
the march of Roman civilization, and became good 
citizens. Some remains still exist of the Roman 
buildings. After it was chosen by Clovis for his 
residence, Paris was enlarged. During the times 
of the successor of Charlemagne, it was pillaged 
frequently by the Normans, uutil, in the third 
dynasty, it was fortified and surrounded by a wall. 
The contents thus enclosed were 616 acres, and 
the city was divided into four wards or quartiers. 
Charles VI enlarged the northern boundary, so 
as to make the city contain 1,070 acres, and di- 
vided it into 16 wards. Francis I added 97 acres 
on the north to its contents. Henry IV increased 
its area to 1,400 acres. At the accession of Louis 
XIV, it covered a surface of 2,740 acres, and, in 
1728, its extent was increased to 3,244 acres. In 
1790, a new wall was erected, enclosing within 
the limits of Paris 8,400 acres. The public edi- 
fices and monuments of Paris are the admiration 
of the world. The mejor part of them does not 
date farther back than the time of Louis XIV. 
Bonaparte, within the brief period of his auto. 
cracy, gave Paris more improvements and embel- 
lishments than it received even during the times 
of the three preceding despots, the Fourteenth, 
the Fifteenth, and the Sixteenth Louis Bourbons. 
Since the peace of 1815, individual enterprise, 
escaping from the repressions of despotism, has 
done more for Paris than all the misdirected ex- 
travagance of the Kings of France has ever done 
for it. Jt has covered open spaces with squares of 
elegant and comfortable buildings, erected hand- 
some public buildings, and rebuilt the old parts 
of the city with new and convenient houses. The 
population of Paris, previous to the eleventh cen- 
tury, never, at 7 time, exceeded 50,000. In 
1285, it is estimated by some to have been 49,000, 
and by others to have been 120,000. In 1467, it 
is estimated to have been 180,000. In the time of 
Henry II, the number of houses in Paris were 
12,000, and the population 240,000. At the end 
of the reign of Louis XIV, the total number of 
inhabitants within the walls were 429,000. Since 
that period, the population has been regularly 
progressive, 

The returns of the census of France since 1801 
show a steady increase in its population, as will 
be seen by reference to the following table : 





1901 - - 27,349,003 | 1831 - ~ 32.509,293 
1811 - - 29,092,734 | 1836 - - 33,540 910 
1821 - - 30,461,875 | 1846 - - 35,400,486 
The 


: pulation of Ron has observed very 
nearly the same rate of progress, as will b 
by the following table : i erin re, 


1801 + - 546,856) 18931 + - 774,938 
1811 - - 622,636] 1836 - - 909.126 
1821 - - 713,966 | 1846 ~ ~ 1,052,897 








* AutHoRitiES——The Geographies of Balbi, Moreri 
Malte Brun, Vosgien, &c., the official reports of the Govern- 
ment of France up te the year 1848, the Statistical Annuals 
of the Departments of France to the present year, the great 
“French Encyclopedie' Methodique, &c. i 


Tue Mives—Discovery or Coa,—We learn 
that the hands wl nd mines, at the Kellogg 
diggings, are a y engaged in raising the 
ore, the deposites of which seem inexbanstible. 


Discoveries. of . new leade have lately been 
made. In “prospecting” for lead, about six miles 


northeast of the main diggings, a few days since, 
a bed of fine coal was struck, a few feet from the’ 
surface of the ground. At the Jast accounts, the: 
shaft.had heen sunk some distance in the 
it was thought that the bed would prove to be 
very thick, and extend overa large area.—Little 
Tue. Porvtation or Lonpon, within the tables 
eke cgin-yf on the 6th bea 1841, was 912,001 
ales, and 1,0: 


86,268 females—together, 1 948,369. 
“The aut inopease from 1831 to 1841, was 1.551 
percent. The Registrar General estimates that 
th ion of » first rose above two 





coal, and |. 


From the Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat. 


EMIGRATION TO CALIFORNIA—THE SI0RT- 
EXT AND BEST ROUTE. 


From the notices by the press, of the organi- 
zation of parties in almost every section of the 
Union for the purpose of emigrating to Califor- 
nia, we are led to believe that the number of 
persons who will next spring be found wending 
their way over the prairies tothe farthest West, 
will far exceed the ostimates of those who have 
placed entire confidence in the lng catalogue of 
inducements which have been held out to our 
people by those persons who are conversant with 
the resources of our new possessions, and espe- 
cially of the vast mineral resources of California, 
which, if one-half of the statements be true, is, 
in fact, the EZ Dorado of those who view the ac 
cumulation of wealth as the ultimatum of their 
desires. The Louisville Courier speaks of the 
organization of emigrating companies in various 
towns and neighborhoods of Kentucky ; and from 
its knowledge of the movement for similar pur- 
poses in other States, it declsres that there is 
little doubt that /i/ty thousand persons will be on 
their way to California as soop as the grass of 
the prairies shall show itself next spring. 

In view of these indications, we desire to say 
a few words in relation to the superiority of the 
southern or Arkansas route over that of the Mis- 
souri or northern route, in hopes that our remarks 
will attract the attention of all emigrants and 
emigrating parties preparing to remove to Cali- 
fornia, confidently believing, as we do, that if 
they will examine for themselves the claims of 
the two routes, they will not be long in coming to 
a decision that the southern route presents the 
most direct, the best, and the cheapest, avenue to 
California. 

¥ * ¥ ee ee * 

We append the following synopsis of the ad- 
vantages ofthe Arkansas route, according to the 
testimony of gentlemen acquainted with all the 
localities, and who speak from personal examina- 
tions of the entire country from the line of this 
State to Santa Fe. 

The distance from the head of steamboat navi- 
gation on the Arkansas to Santa Fe is less by 
about three hundred miles than from Independence 
to Santa Fe. 

From the early opening of the spring in the 
latitude of the southern route, caravans are en- 
abled to start from a month to six weeks earlier 
than on the northern route. 

The route runs mainly between the forks of 
the Canadian, on the dividing ridge, which is as 
level as could be desired, and abounds with springs 
the entire distance. 

Cattle for transportation, and subsistence of all 
kinds, can be purchased at the rendezvous on the 
Arkansas much more readily, and on better terms, 
than at Independence; for it isa fact well known 
to the people on our Western border, that dro- 
vers and others often come from Missouri into 
the counties bordering on the Arkansas river, for 
the purpose of purchasing cattle and supplies to 
sell to the emigrants and traders at the rendez- 
vous at Independence. 

In addition to this, the Indians have extended 
their settlements westward to such a distance 
that emigrants can supply themselves with corn, 
beef, and other supplies for eight or ten days’ 
travel on the route after leaving the point of ren- 
dezvous. 

A company is now organizing at Fort Smith, 
who design starting for California in April next; 
and, as it is expected that a detachment of U.S. 
soldiers will leave at the sametime for Santa Fe, 
and perhaps California, a good opportunity is 
presented for emigrants who rendezvous at that 
place to avail themselves, through a portion of 
the route, if not through the entire distance, of 
. protection which this armed escort will af- 
ford. 

We call the attention of our brethren of the 
press in every section of the Union to this sub- 
ject, and will reciprocate the favor if they will 
give this article, or a synopsis of it,a place in 
their columns, that all those who intend making 
an overland trip to Californiy may not be igno- 
rant of the fact that the shortest and best route to 
the farthest west is through Arkansas. 


A PASSAMAQUODDY MUNTER—SKRIMMAGE 
WITH A MOOSE, 


The following sketch of an Indian hunter, and 
contest with a moose. we extract from a spirited 
letter in the Boston Courier, dated from the wilds 
of Maine: 

Toman Stream, September, 1848. 

It was one of the clear bright mornings of the 
present month, (the next afterthe frost struck,) 
that Atean and | started for theelysium of the wil- 
derness. You must know that Atean, at the age 
of twenty-seven, is the crack hunter of his tribe. 
Atean has an eye like a hawk, and is swift of foot 
as a deer. Indeed, any game of which he once 
fairly puts himself in pursuit, may well address 
him as the coon did CaptainScott: “if that is 
you, Captain, 11] come down.” | Why should any 
animal, biped or quadruped, undertake to run 
away from a man who starts off on foot, without 
any preparation, but simply on business, and goes 
fifty-eight miles between sun and sun? This Atean 
did, on the 25th of June last, without regarding 
it as a feat worth telling of; and the next day 
posted off forty-five miles further, and arrived at 
his place of destination at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, accomplishing upwards ¢f one hundred miles 
in considerably less than twollays. And all this 
without any training. Thisindicates a power of 
pedestrianism equal to that of Partridge or Bar- 
clay. But Atean is an athle every way. He is 
as nimble as a cat, and springy as a deer. He 
stands five feet eleven, and wtighs over a hundred 
and three-quarters. He has lived much among 
the whites, and is a good farmer, and capital as a 
woodman and “river driver” Asa hunter, he 
sees everything within the range of vision in the 
shape of game, and shoots whatever he sees. And 
his luck is as great as his skill. There is a deal 
of mechanical ingenuity about him, constant good 
nature, no exaggeration, and a touch of poetry. 
He sings “ Get out of the way, Old Dan Tucker,” 
while he stands up in his came and dashes down 
a watery descent, over rapids and among rocks 
and foam, the sight of which/would scare a novice 
out of his wits. Yet he shakes his head at the 
idea of a railroad car, and talks of the danger peo- 
ple incur who trust themselv¢s in that dare-devil 
of aconveyance. He boasts ittle of his exploits, 
but acknowledges that he pnoe killed two fine 
bucks at a single dischargejand, in the way of 
small game, knocked over eighteen black ducks at 
ane shot, and at another, fillal a two-bushel bas- 
ket with pigeons. The skins of two moose, on 
stretchers before his cabin, tld of his occupation 
the day previous to my-arrival. [ knocked early 
at the door of his. wigwam, and marched in with- 
out stopping, at the sound of an assenting grunt, 
while he and Mrs. Atean, and the three little 
Ateans, were quietly sndozing away on the floor 
before a huge stone fireplace. 

Without disturbing the rest of the family, 
Atean was quickly up and dressed. In five min- 
utes we were running dver rapids in a’bark ca- 
noe, at the rate of ten miles an hour. These soon 
brought us out on to a piece of dead water. The 
merning was still and foggy. “ Lew” preceded 
us in a skiff about half an hour, and we followed 
in the track of bubbles which the paddles of our 
companions had left behind. In an hour the 
smoke of our fires was ascending through the 
trees, just as the rising sun began to send his rays 
through the now disappearing mists of the river. 
Making a fry of the game we had killed on our 
way, we soon put our breakfast under our jackets, 
and run down to the delightful spot where Tomah 
Stream forms its placid junction with the waters 
of the St. Croix. It was on the opposite bank, 


| where lordly elms and maples skirt a little rivalet 


which there finds its way intothe main river, that 
Ateanhad a day or two previous surprised and 
shot, at break of day, two moose, who were there 
taking their morning meal. These stately mon- 
archs of the forest seldom, if ever, run at the first 


sight of man, but wait his —— without man- 
f 


ifesting any apprehension. if wounded, they not 
unfrequently turn upon their pursuer and com- 
pel him to fly for his life. The Indians, as well 
as the whites, often have narrow escapes from 
their ra One of the former, not long siace, was 
trampled into the deep snow bya moose he had 
shot, and so badly injured that it was many months 
before he was able to walk. it 
It is but a little while ago that a white man in 
this vicinity was crossing a belt of woods which 
~ aa a ee cape thors ers his own, 
heard a ‘ma a) ou at 
@ little distance. He i Tie whe “4 
there found the dog 
the muffle, and was to 
count. The man immediately came 
re animal by his hind dees, eat damien 
e dog were upon the point of flooring their. 
fret yee, Saha Seats 
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full gallop, and with erect ears and dilated nos- 
trils, exhibiting a most ferociousaspect. Having 
no weapon of defence, he came to the judicious 
conclusion to cut stick and run, which he imme- 
diately did for dear life. The moose, who stoou 
six feet in her stockings, stopped a moment to ex- 
tricate her offspring from the dog, and having ac- 
complished this, started in full pursuit after the 
man, who had now got a few rods the start. 

It quickly became an alarmingly exciting race. 
Two legs were soon seen to be no match for four, 
and our hero found that he could only win by 
stratagem. He ran as man never run before, 
looking at the trees and upturned roots and wind- 
falls as he sped for a hiding place. But he saw 
nothing which promised a sufficient refuge from 
the enraged animal, now hard upon his heels. He 
had made two or three abrupt turns, in the hope 
of avoiding the pursuit, and once the moose ran 
by, as he sheltercd himself in the green branches 
ofa recent windfall. She quickly discovered her 
error, however, and turned her furious steps to- 
wards him. The spot was one of those places 
sometimes seen in our woods, where a summer 
tornado has passed over and rooted up an acre or 
two of the largest trees, and piled them in the 
wildest confusion across one another. Its ragged 
surface interposed great obstacles to the moose, 
while it afforded corresponding advantages to the 
man, Remaining in the-top a moment to take 
breath, and to watch the movements of his fero- 
cious pursuer, our hero found himself shaken 
from his hold and landed about ten feet down in 
“clump of blackberry bushes. The moose had 
made a sudden lunge towards him, and, missing 
her foothold, had herself brought up sbout six 
feet from where he fell on the ground. This was 
getting into close quarters. The juxtaposition was 
altogether disagreeable in such a neck-or-nothing 
race. Our friend, while in the top of the windfall, 
having bethought him of a pole-bridge across 
a logging-road at the foot of a “ horseback,” which 
he saw on one side of him, was on his feet in an 
instant, and had pulled foot half way up its ac- 
clivity before the moose again put her eye on him. 
She was after him in a jiffy, and gained the top 
of a bluff ridge about as quick as he. He heard 
a snort at his back, and knew that another leap 
of the mad beast would bring her full upon him. 
The opposite side of the “horseback” was very 
rugged and precipitous. He caught a glimpse of 
the old bridge, about five rods below. Seizing 
hold of the top of a scrub pine, whose roots were 
bedded half way down the hill, he sprang for- 
ward, not knowing where he should fetch up. 
The tree bent down the bank like a bow, and 
landed him plump into the bed of the stream. 
The moose plunged over the hill at the same mo- 
ment, but stumbled on its steep and rocky sides, 
and falling nearly end over end, finally brought 
up all standing on the bridge. By this time the 
object of her rage was under it, secure from all 
harm. The game was now up. After afew min- 
utes of silent bewilderment at the sudden and un- 
expected termination of the chase, the moose walk- 
ed off, and the man walked home. But I must 
hasten up the stream. J8.P. 

For the National Era. 


TRIBUTE. 


“ Many colored persons came and wept over his zrave.” 
ACCOUNT OF THE FUNERAL OF JoHN Q. ADAMS. 








Who pays the noblest tribute to the honored dead, 
Where all a nation’s pride of good and great 
Follow his bier with slow, funereal tread, 
And as they go his wondrous power relate ?7— 
How his high eloquence could shake the soul, 
And sway a senate—heaving like the sea— 
With its sublime control! 


Who pays the noblest tribute? Wealth, and pomp, and power’ 
Have don’d the sable weeds to mourn for him; 
And Genius’ magic tones lament the hour 
The flashing eye she loved to light grew dim. 
Fame sounds her clarion trump above his bier, 
While millions echo back the praise, 
And honor—and revere. 


Who pays the noblest tribute? Lo, those sages come, 
Whose brows are bright with lines of gleaming thought, 
Crowned with the hon-rs ceaseless toil hath won— 
Rich with the lore in Learning’ pages taught: 
They feel a kindred suul has gone to God, 
And gaze with earnest, hopeful eyes, 
On the bright path he trod. 


They told me this—the noble tribute paid 
To his high powera—the ever-soaring mind! 
They told me how Earth’s mightiest arrayed 
Those lofty halls, whose marble could not bind 
His summon’d spirit to a doting world; 
How meet. it was the pall should thus 
Around those walls be furl’d! * 


But, oh! it was not this so deeply stirred 
Within my breast the mournfulness of tears! 
ag fy beat warm within me when I heard 
ow thick the honors clustered round his bier; 
But there was still ore tribute paid to him, 
Which moved my soul to tenderness, 
And made my eyes grow dim. 


Away with hollow pomp and idle show! 
Those tears which bathe in grief yon sable cheek 
A sweeter tribute to his worth bestow 
Than sounding words or sab'e weeds can speak ; 
Stand back, ye mighty mourners for the dead! 
Give place to those who have best right 
To mourn the spirit fled! 


They on whose path his glowing coul hath shed 
Light sweeter than the stars from heaven send— 
They for whose wrongs that stiffening heart hath bled, 
And throb’d forever true—the captive’as friend— 
They are the mourners here—ye great, give place! 
He well hath earned the gratitude 
Of that despised race. 


Come, thou who ttrivest with thy earnest might 
To break the fetters from the helpless slave— 
Come, thou devoted soldier of the right, 
And see what tribute shall bedew thy grave! 
Who would not bear the world’s contempt and scorn, 
To win such tribute—grateful tears 
From the poor, lowly born! 


Oh! let Fame’s trumpet loudly sound 
For those who win ambition’s envied meed! 
And let the high and mighty gather round, 
To speak in praise of many a lofty deed! 
Give me the grateful tears of Earth’s oppressed 
To drop upon my grave—oh! then, 
How sweet will be my rest! 


Epwarp D. Howarp. 
Orwell, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 


Ore bey walls of the House of Representatives were hang in 
ack. 





From the London Anti-Slavery Reporter, 


INCIDENTS 


Connected with the introduction of the Representatives 
of Martinique and Guadaloupe into the French Na- 
tional Assembly. 


We mentioned, in the last Reporter, that the 
two French colonies of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe had elected their Representatives to the 
French National Assembly. We are now able to 
state that they have taken their seats among that 
body. Two of these gentlemen are colored, and 
two completely black, one of the latter having 
been formerly a slave. The former slaves, who; 
through the Act of Emancipation, had been put 
in possession of their personal freedom, and who, 
with the formerly unenfranchised portion of the 
community, had together been invested with the 
right of the suffrage, voted at the election, and 
thus were put on an equality with their hitherto 
more favored brethren. 

We are much gratified in being able to say that 
these gentlemen were not only received with 
courtesy and kindness by their colleagues, but 
with an enthusiasm which does honor to the im- 
portant body of which they now form a part. 

The following particulurs are taken from the 
Constitutionnel:: 

“House or AssemBry, October 17. 


“The Reporter, on the elections which had ta. 
ken plece at Martinique, stated that M. Bissette 
had obtained 19,850 votes; M. Pory-Papy, 19,263; 
M. Scheelcher, 19,117 votes; M. Mazuline, 18,504, 
and M. France, 16,702. Against their election 
there were numerous protests, in consequence, 
first, of the different orders issued by the Pro- 
visional Government and the National Assem- 
bly ; secondly, on the ground of. intimidation; 
thirdly, that M. Perrinon and M. Pory-Papy 
had used undue influence to secure their elec- 
tion; fourthly, that the electoral lists had not 
been properly prepared, &c. An. inquiry was 
suggested into the truth of these allegations in re- 
gard to all the elections, with the exception of M. 
Bissette, who had given in his resignation, for 
some cause which does not appear. M. Pory-Pap 
vindicated the elections at the tribune. He sald, 
‘Permit me to give you certain. explanations, 
which seem indispensable after the report which 
has been read. 1 will not insist upon the dan 
which may arise by exciting the passions of the 
people in the colonies, by opening an inquiry into 
the validity of the elections. I will characterize 
the protests, however, which have been sent, to 
you; they ars not, ‘ 
abolition of slavery, but they are protests against 
universal suffrage, against popular sovereignty in 
the colonies. I declare that the citizens of the 


and by a lively admiration of the glo- 
rious revolution of February. Never were elec- 
tions condacted with more calmness than those of 
Martinique, if one considers that it was the first 
universal suffrage had been practiced. 

000 voters, of Ww: 5,000 were 





There. were 2 r 
whites and 90, ‘men of color. About 20,000 in 
all ; and yet only a few firemen were re- 


| quired to keep order. Out of the 20,000 votes, 


certainly, protests against the | sa 


colonies are animated by a, sincere love for } 
France, 


one received 19,000. Is it rational to believe 
that such unanimity could be produced by fraud 
or violence? The Chamber was satisfied with 
these explanations; but on M. Deslongrais insist- 
ing that the elections should be annulled, M. Po- 
ry-Papy again ascended the tribune, and replied 
to the accusations seriatim. In the course of his 
speech he observed: ‘As to M. Scheelcher, it is 
true that his influence is immense in the colony, 
and that the people of color feel for him the most 
ardent sympathies’ In relation to M. Perrinon, 
the Commissary General appointed by the Pro- 
visional Government, M. Pory-Papy said, ‘that 
his visit of inspection through the colony was not 
an electioneering visit; it had for its sole object 
the re-organization of labor on those plantations 
where it had been suspended?” In conclusion, the 
orator said, ‘I again repeat, the people of color of 
Martinique have deputed me to declare that they 
feel a profound regard for France, and the deep- 
est gratitude to the Republic, which has deliver- 
ed them from a position of suffering and igno- 
miny which their race had endured for centuries 
past. M. Isambert defended the elections; M. 
Jules de Lasteyrie vindicated the character of M. 
Perrinon. Finally, the Assembly voted in favor 
of the validity of the elections, and accepted the 
resignation of M. Bissette.” 

The members elected for Guadaloupe are as fol- 
lows: M. Perrinon, 16,233 ; M. Schoelcher, 16,033 
votes; M. Charles Dain, 10,996 votes; substi- 
arn, M. Mathieu, 11,632, and M. Wallon, 11,552 
votes. 

“ House or Assemsiy, October 20. 

“During the time M. Deslongrais was engaged 
in addressing the Assembly, on the internal ad- 
ministration of France, M. Louisy Mathieu, a 
black, elected as. one of the members of Guada- 
loupe, was introduced to the Chamber,-and con- 
ducted to his place by one of the ushers. In 
reaching this position, he had to traverse the 
whole length of the hall. This little incident cre- 
ated an extraordinary sensation. M. Mathieu 
seated himself by the side of a colored gentleman, 
M. Pory-Papy, one of the representatives for Mar- 
tinique, and inquired what the scene he witness- 
ed meant. Several representatives replied to the 
question of the honorable member by a cordial 
shake of the hand. Shortly after, M. Mathieu 
moved to another part of the Chamber, and the 
same reception awaited him, when he seated him- 
self by the side of M. Lamennais. Several mem- 
bers of the Mountain rose and addressed their 
compliments to the new member, and some min- 
utes elapsed before the agitation of the Assembly 
ceased. The President, addressing the group who 
surrounded M. Mathieu, requested them to take 
their places, and reminded them that they could 
pay their respects at a later period of the day.”— 
Constitutionnel. 

Immediately after the decision of the Assembly 








Pe: only a little peice of board to dig with, and 
yes ot was 80 great that no one could work very 
soe efore his hands became perfectly rigid. Af- 
of Pet egg of hard digging, we found a pair 
Teaiiont ich were recognised by the men as 

ons property, This urged us to renewed 
exertions; at length we cleared the snow from a 
portion of his buffalo robe, and, lifting it up, we 
got sight of the poor fellow’s face ; he cried out in 
a weak voice, begging us for God’s sake not to 
leave him to die. We assured him we would not 
forsake him, and again covered his face until we 
could remove more of the snow; having dug as 
far as his waist, five men caught hold of him to 
drag him out, but the snow had been meist, and 
was packed very hard, and he was held tight by 
the tent, which had been broken down by the 
pressure of the snow; however, we dug a little 
more, until we could get at the ridge-pole of the 
tent, which we cut in two with ouraxes. We now 
drew Preston out of the drift, which had liked to 
have proved his grave. His bed-fellow, who had 
been much weakened by sickness, was already 
dead ; he was the man whom we had dragged from 
Jackson’s grove to “ Pawnee fork ;” where he had 
been picked up by Mr. Brown ; since which time 
he had been recovering fast. Poor fellow! it was 
his destiny to leave his bones on the desert prai- 
ries, where wolves howl his requiem. I caused 
the men to dig him also out of the drift, and to 
ons his body into a wagon, in order that we might 

ry him at.the Cotton Wood fork. 

Several mules had already been frozen to death. 
As we proceeded, mules, that had started off in 
apparently good condition, would drop down in 
the harness, and their limbs would become per- 
fectly rigid. Even one of the oxen fell down be- 
numbed with cold. In a few hours, we lost six 
mules and one ox, so that our road was marked 
out with dying animals. As we approached our 
destined camp ground, we saw a wolf that was 
so badly frozen as to be unable to move. One of 
the men put an end to its sufferings, by & bullet 
from his rifle. 


From the New York Tribune. 


A HURRICANE ON THE ATLANTIC—THE ERIE. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER, 








We have already given some account of the ter- 
rific gale which the United States storeship Erie 
encountered on her late passage out to the Med- 
iterranean. The following fuller and clearer 
narrative has just been communicated for The 
Tribune: 

Sepl:mher 25.—After writing the last sentence, 


(September 23,) I took up Lamartine’s Girondists 
and read to quite a latehour. The motion of the 





in relation to M. Bissette, it proceeded to declare 
valid the election of M. Mazuline, a black, and 
formerly a slave, as the substitute in the place of 
M. Bissette. M. Mazuline’s introduction, as 
might be expected, excited no little curiosity on 
the part of the Assembly. M. Mazuline is held 
in the highest estimation for his personal excel- 
lences. 

In a discussion which took place in the House 
on the 23d of October, on Article 114 of the Con- 
stitution, it was resolved— 

“«That the territory of Algeria and of the col- 
onies is declared French territory, and shall be 
governed by special laws’ On the presentation 
of this Article, M. H. Dedier proposed the fol- 
lowing amendment: ‘ The territory of Algiers is 
declared French territory, and shall be governed 
by the present Constitution, under the variations 
and exceptions which shall be declared by law. 
The territory of the French colonies is likewise 
declared French territory, and shall be governed 
by special laws’ The Committee on the Consti- 
tution has proposed to add to the first paragraph 
of the Article the following words: ‘ Until a spe- 
cial law shall place them under the regime of the 
present Constitution? the second clause of the 
Article being omitted. Several members took 
part in the discussion which ensued. The amend- 
ment was rejected. Another amendment was 
proposed by MM. Scheelcher, Pory-Papy, and C. 
Dain, as follows: ‘The present Constitution is 
applicable to Martinique, Gaadaloupe, Réunion, 
(Bourbon,) and Guiana. ‘These colonies shall en- 
joy the common law of France, save in such ex- 
ceptions as shall be proper to each of them, each 
of which shall be determined by law’ The 
amendment was rejected, and the Article adopted. 
“ M. Scheelcher, who had been elected both by 
Guadaloupe and Martinique as their representa- 
tive, has made his selection of the latter colony, 
and has taken his seat accordingly. M. Louisy 
Mathieu, the black, the first substitute for Gua- 
daloupe, sits as representative for that colony.” 


—_ a 


A SNOW STORM. 


We give below some extracts from the report 
of Lieutenant J. W. Abert, on New Mexico. The 
Lieutenant and his party had left Bent’s Fort, on 
their return to St. Louis, on the 20th January. 
Such suffering as is here detailed has seldom been 
exceeded : 

February 2—All night the storm rage! with a 
fury as awful as that of the “ tormentes ” of Mont 
Blanc. The particles of snow beat with wild rage 
against my tent, while the frail structure quiv- 
ered, and the poles that supported it creaked and 
groaned so much that it was impossible for me to 
sleep. Such was the force of the wind that it 
drove the snow through the canvass walls of my 
tent, and I found my bed and paperscovered with 
it. During the night I heard one of the men, who 
had got his feet wet in attempting to cross the 
river, imploring some of his campanions to let him 
get into the wagon with them. The night was 
terribly cold, and I feared that all our animals 
would be frozen to death before morning. At 
leng h morning came, but when I looked out the 
snow was drifting along in dense clouds of hard 
icy particles, that flew along with extreme veloci- 
ty. As the sun began to appear, the storm ceased, 
and it was most fortunate for us that it did cease. 
I now forced my way out of the tent, which was 
banked with snow. When I looked around, a 
scene of utter destruction presented itself; most 
of my men had lain down on the ground to sleep, 
but now not one of them could be seen. I called 
aloud ; they heard me not, being covered beneath 
the deep snow. I now went to the wagons; in one 
I found Pilka and Laing; in the other, two or 
three men, one of whom had been very ill ever 
since leaving Bent’s Fort. He came rushing to- 
wards me half distracted, his shirt covered with 
snow, his head bare, and, is, at my feet, he 
implored me to take him to a house. “O, Lieu- 
tenant, take me to a house! I shall freeze to 
death! I’m freezing! I’m freezing!’ His arms 
were drawn up and stiffened, his body almost par- 
alyzed with cold. I took the poor fellow and put 
him in my own bed, and covered him with blan- 
kets and buffalo robes; it was.all I could do. 

We now searched about and found the men by 
the aid of the cracks on the surface of the snow, 
caused by the movements of the restless sleepers ; 
covered by the heavy mantle of snow, they had 
kept extremely warm, and now the chill air felt 
to them more intolerable. ; 

February 21.—This morning is the first time for 
thirty-six hours that any one has ventared out. 
My men had their provisions ready cooked, and 
shared them with Mr. Brown’s party. Ofall the 
tents that had been pitched on Friday night, mine 
was the only one which stillremained. The snow 
had heaped so around the rest, that the inmates 
were obliged to desert them, and take refuge in 
the wagons. About mine, the wind had swept in 
such a way as to keep open a path round it, al- 
though the snow was on a level with the ridge- 
pole of the tent. We now broke up some boards 
that were in the wagons, and kindled a little fire. 
Soon the sun rose; but instead of one sun, we had 
three ; all seemed of equal brilliancy, but, as they 
continued to rise, the middle one only retained its 
circular form, while the others shot into huge col- 
umns of fire, which blendet with the air near 
their summits, The tresdth of the columns was 
that of the sun’s apparent «liameter, and their 
height about twelve times the same diameter ; 
they, were between twenty and thirty degrees dis- 
tant from the sun. Before the sun had risen ten 
degrees, this phenomenon had entirely disappear- 
ed. Some of the men called my attention to this 
strange‘appearance, but so engrossed were they 
with their own. calamitics, that they hardly 
seemed to be in the least astonished at what they 





w. 

After some little while, we missed Preston and 
the sick man ; we inquired, but no one knew any- 
thing about them. It was now evident that they 
had been buried beneath the snow eye SR 
for some distance round, had filled up the nook’ 
in which we had ‘encamped to the level of the 
prairie ; as the drift was of considerable extent, 
much time would be wasted in i ig it; un- 
less we could find where they had pit their tent. 
At last I noticed one poor fellow digging away to 








find his boots ; hé showed me where the sick sna" 
had been. I called the men, and immediately set 
to work. The’ snow was six feet'deep, and W° 


vessel afterward prevented my sleeping, and I 
occupied my mind in tracing in imagination the 
scenes 80 vividly depicted on the page of the Poet 
Statesman. I fancied how terrible must be the 
uprising of a million of infuriated citizens, mad- 
dened by the memory of their wrongs, conscious 
of their irresistible strength, baffled by an imbe- 
cile Court, threatened by conspirators at home 
and kingly coalitions abroad, and goaded to frenzy 
by demagogues, until the voice of Reason, Reli- 
gion, and Humanity, were drowned in the roar 
for vengeance. It was a filting prelude to what I 
was about to witness. Before morning, we were 
visited by one of those terrible tornadoes, which, 
commencing in the Gulf of Mexico, whirl along 
the whole border of the Atlantic coast, during the 
months of August and September—let loose sud- 
denly, and, sweeping in their resistless march 
everything on the land and on the sea—uprooting 
forests, engulfing or dismantling vessels, and de- 
fying alike the strength of the builder and the 
precaution and skill of the sailor. It has been my 
fortune to be much on the ocean, and to have seen 
some of the gales, reputed to be the heaviest, in 
the South Pacific—the typhoons of the China 
Seas, and the northers of the Gulf of Mexico— 
but this has surpassed not only any “ visitation 
of the winds” I have ever seen, but anything I 
ever imagined of the fury of the hurricane. Oc- 
curring on the 24th of September, I suppose it 
will be generally recognised as the Equinoctial 
Gale. 

We were about 80 miles southwest of the Grand 
Bank. We had endeavored to ran up our east- 
ing under double reefs, sharp braced, against 
strong breezes, veering from southward and east- 
ward to the southward and westward. The sea 
had been irregular and running high. The ship, 
under easy sail, as the breeze lulled, was very 
uncomfortable. It was proposed to turn out the 
reef and set the top-gallant sails to steady the 
vessel, as the wind appeared to be dying away, 
but the prudence of the Captain fortunately pre- 
vailed over bolder counsels. The old adage was 
appositely quoted—“ Sou’westers die hard”—and 
supported by reference to the Ontario nearly cap- 
sized, twelve years ago this very day, under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances. The adage indeed 
proved true. The spirit of the storm was to enter 
into and renew this failing sou’wester, as angels 
of old are said to enter into and revivify the bodies 
of the dying. 

About 3 A. M., the wind began to freshen, and, 
by the time the courses and spanker had been 
taken in, had suddenly increased toa gale; the 
topsails, already double-reefed, were clewed down, 
when the Tornado came thundering upon us, with 
overwhelming violence. The topsails and the 
courses were in a few moments rent from the bolt- 
ropes, and torn to ribbons. Other sails, which 
had not been set, but, for greater security, had 
been recently furled over, were blown out of the 
furling-lines. The top-gallant masts, swayed to 
and fro like reeds, were twisted off, and dangled 
by the shrouds and stays, some of which snapped 
like threads. The topsail and lower yards were 
wrenched from the slings and trusses, cockbilled, 
and swayed to and fro with frightful rapidity ; 
the wrought-iron trusses, three or four inches in 
diameter, were snapped asunder like brittle glass. 
In less than ten minutes, every sail was split and 
every spar adrift; and it seemed that masts and 
all must inevitably go by the board. Such was 
the state of things when I went on deck. The 
horizon had contracted to the bare outline of the 
vessel, or, rather, there was no horizon; for it 
was as if sea and sky “were swallowed up ina 
suspended ocean”—a dark, blinding mist, torn 
from the surface of the waves, swept with such 
force that it struck upon the face like fine sand, 
and so intensely salt that it left adhering crystals 
completely enveloping the vessel. The sea was 
barely distinguishable. The waves, beaten down 
to a glassy level, and carved by the sheer force of 
the wind, escaped in enormous surges which 
threatened to engulf us. Although there was 
neither thunder nor rain, every other sound was 


drowned in the deafening roar of the tempest. 


The trumpet was useless, for no order could be 
heard from one side of the deck to the other. Or- 
ders were conveyed principally by gesture, or 
only heard by vociferating close to the ear. The 
crew, driven from the forecastle and waist, clus- 
tered on the quarter-deck. clinging for support to 
the weather bulwarks. Those who attempted to 
look to windward, shrunk under the bulwarks to 
recover their breath. The stern boat, caught by 
a violent puff, was rent to pieces, as if it had been 
pasteboard ; and the chain sheets, of three-quarters 
inch iron, were carried straight out thirty or forty 
feet, sustained, and snapped like a coach-whip, 
emitting fire throughont their whole length as 
the links impinged against each other. When 
I reached the deck, we were lying-to under the 
rempant of the split main trysail, the only can- 
vass left us. The ship was careening almost to 
her beam-ende. The vessel is one of the old sloops- 
of-war, with an additional deck. The lee rail was 
under water, and remained so many minutes at a 
time, without righting, and it seemed as though 
each puff of increasing violence must send us over. 
Any single-deck sloop-of-war, encumbered with a 
battery, must have gone down. Standing between 
the First Lieutenant and Captain, | heard the 
former remark, with a calm smile, “She cannot 
stand this much longer”’ “But a few moments,” 
replied the Captain, with his usual composure. 
Although it was hoped that the topmast would go, 
aud every provision had been made to clear the 
wreck in such an event, still it could not be re- 
garded but with the greatest apprehension, and 
as of very doubtful issue. It was thought best to 
resort to the dangerous expedient of scudding. 
The helm was put up, but the vessel refused to 
go off. At this moment of anxious suspense the 
wind shifted, and took us by the lee; quick as 
thought, the tepaail sheet was cut, and we were 
on the other taek, bat not until the ship was 
pooped by a tremendous see, Which knocked in 
the dead-lights, and filled the berth-deck with 
water. The deck was scuttled as soon as possijle. 


‘nce the above was written, on the 3d 

No pace) in with the French barque Man- 
nette, thirty-six days from St. Domingo, with a 
J of mahogany, bound to Havre, completely 
dismantled by the late hurricane. By his log, he 
was about eighty leagues south of the Grand Bank. 
ee. pe At 3 nM ™. 
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reefed main topsail teyeall fat wes a 
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i .M., main topsail 
and both the sails. At 4A. M, maint 





split-soudded under bare poles. 


ing to a hurricane from the south, 


poy At 5h. 30m.,, hurricane suddenly 


rthwest, bringing the vessel by the lee. 
pr Aaah was a. away, and ship payed off. At 
6 A. M., mainmast went by the board. Ship was 
ped ‘yudder-head split, cabin dashed to pieces, 
instruments and charts lost; bread was spoiled, 
and water swept overboard. As soon as we could 
communicate, we sent bread, water, charts, and 
nautical instruments, and, at the request of the 
captain, escorted his vessel into Fayal, the nearest 
port. 
xr Copies of “ The Compiler,” containing Mr. 
Mann’s speech “on the Right of Congress to 
Legislate for the Territories, and its Duty to Ex- 
clude Slavery therefrom,” can be had by address- 
ing (postage paid) Buell & Blanchard, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Price, $1 per hundred, or 12 cents per 
dozen. They are subject to newspaper postage 
only. ‘ 
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&= NOTICE. 


As the connection with the Eva of Mr. Noble, 
whose services we have retained during the year 
in the business department of our paper, will 
close with this volume, all communications on 
business of the Era should, from this date, be ad- 
dressed to G. Barter, Jun. 











Some Communications shall appear next week. 





Statistics, &¢., or France.— The reader will 
find on page 1st of this number, the first of a se- 
ries of articles presenting interesting statistics of 
France, prepared by a citizen of this District. 





Mopern Rerorms anp Rerormers.— The au 
thor of these admirable sketches has resumed his 
work. See first page. 





Joun Situ tue Youneer fails us this week. A 
passage in his letter last week, denouncing with- 
out stint the religious Press, and giving a side 
blow st the Tract enterprise, escaped our atter- 
tion tilla part of the edition of the paper was 
worked off. It was then immediately corrected. 
In the fervor of composition, our correspondent is 
sometimes unguarded; we know him too well to 
suppose that he meant all his language implied. 
We can never find it in our heart to strike at 
anybody who is striving to do good. 


sa 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1849, 
T= NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 
Literary Newspaper; an advocate of Reforms, adapted to 
secure the Personal Rights of all men and to harmonize so- 
cial and political relations with the demands of Justice; es- 
pecially of that Great Movement, whose doctrines are sum- 
med up in the brief maxims—FreE THoveat, Free 
Spercu, a Free Press; Free Soi, Free Lasor, and 
Free Men. 

A brief 'y of the principles and we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the spirit of the age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions : 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency : 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists : 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States: 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, 
and a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of 
priceless value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that 
there is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to ex- 
tinguish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs ita harmo- 
nies, impairs ita energies, alloys its good, and threatens its 
stability : 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, mak- 
ing him thereafter ineligible ; and to be still farther amend- 
ed so as to give to the People of the several States the elec- 
tion of their United States Senators, changing the term of 
office from six to four ye rs: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
onnee, for a'l distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and areduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and 
our own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless : 

That the inalienability of the homestead onght to be es- 
tablished by law in every State : 

That all restrictions on commerce among the several 
States, and between all nations, onght to be removed as soon 
as possible : 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives, 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea nut only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shall be spared for contri- 
bations from some of the best minds in the country. Joun 
G. Wuirtier will continue as Corresponding Editor, en- 

riching our with produeti of permanent value, 
We have the pleasure ofannouncing that theauthor of Modern 
Reforms and Reformers, Henry B. Stanton, is to become 
a regular contributor. We are making arrangements for the 
publication of some invaluable original papers on the Re- 
sources of the Great West, by a gentleman every way com- 
petent for the task ; and also of original sketches and tales 
for-Home Reading. The Zrawillcontinue to be adorned by 
the poetry of contributors whose names are familiar to our 
readers as household words. 

Terms—$2 per annum, always payuble in advance. 

Every subscriber renewing hig subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for $5. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publica- 
tion, should be addressed to G. BAILEY, Jon., 

Washington, D. C. 
d<F Friendly Editors, publishing or noticing the foregoing 
Prospectus, will confer a favor that willbe duly appreciated. 
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Tue American Statesman, a weekly, of quarto 
form, in New York, suspended some months ago, 
is to be renewed, under the editorial conduct of 
A. Incranam and W.J.Toucey. Mr. Ingraham 
was its former editor. It will be an independent 
Journal, embracing in its scope “all great subjects, 
political and social, relating to the welfare and 
happiness of man.” Mr. Ingraham, the editor of 
the New York Globe, is an excellent thinker and 
writer, of liberal and independent principles. 

The Statesman will be issued at $2 a year. 





Exectorat Vorr or Massacnuserrs.— The 
Massachusetts Legislature met last Thursday. 
The vote in, joint meeting was: For the Taylor 
and Fillmore candidates, 196; for the Cass and 
Butler candidates, 65; for the Van Buren and 
Adams candidates, 37; and one scattering. Total 
Vote, 299. 





LovisiaNa—The of the Presiden 
vote in all the counties but two of Louisiana ~ 


make 
General Taylor’ jority 3,133. Claiborne 
Bienville ee Ne dean ‘wohidin-Will seghotan 
diminish this majority by some 150 votes. : 
Norra Carouina.— The Le met at 
Raleigh, on the 20th. At the latest date, the Sen-— 
ate, being compoyed of 30. W. 
‘The House, consisting of 60 
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Whigs a0d.50 Dem. 








wepres: showered 
‘| ranks of the two great parties, rallied with 


THE POSITION AND PURPOSES OF THE SEV- 
ERAL POLITICAL PARTIES, = 


We devote the fourth page of the Era this week 
to a republication of editorial extracts from three 
classes of political journals in the free States— 
Taylor, Cass, and Free Soil. Similar extracts 
from the press of the slaveholding States will be 
presented in a future number. Our readers, by 
this means, will be enabled to obtain a more com- 
prehensive and correct view of the state of pub- 
lic sentiment and probable action of parties than 
by any representation we could give. 

The Boston Republican, if we may judge from 
the uniform tone of the Free Soil Press in New 
England, gives expression to the resolves of the 
Free Democracy of that section. It was import- 
ant to know what the eighty thousand freemen of 
New Eng’and who seceded from their respective 
parties, and voted for Van Buren, intended to do. 
We now understand that, with one heart, they 
have resolved to maintain their independent or- 
ganization till the purposes for which it was form- 
ed have been accomplished. 

The policy of the Free Democracy of New 
York, as solemnly declared by the numerous Dem- 
ocratic, Whig, and Liberty presses that have ad- 
vocated its interests during the canvass recently 
closed, is summed up in the brief article copied 
from the Albany Atlas, and endorsed by the New 
York Evening Post. Taylor’s adventitious ma- 
jority will crumble away. The Free Democracy, 
as the official tables show, has a majority over the 
Cass party, the adherents of which, now that the 
election is over, and no object is to be accomplish- 
ed by a separate organization, will probably rally 
on the Buffalo platform. At all events, there will 
be no abandonment, by the men who voted for Van 
Buren, of their own organization, or its distinc- 
tive principles. The same is true of their breth- 
ren in Pennsylvania, as we learn by the Phila- 
delphia Republic and the Free Soil Press in the 
Western portion of the State. 

Having ascertained the position of the organi- 
zation in the New England and Middle States, it 
was necessary to know the policy ot the Free Soil 
voters of the great West. The comments of the 
Cincinnati Globe and the Cleveland True 
Democrat, quoted by us last week, and the ad- 
ditional extracts we publish from Ohio and IIli- 
nois papers, remove all doubts, if any were en- 
tertained respecting their purposes. By some, it 
was supposed that the Free Soil Whigs of the 
Western Reserve, preéminent formerly for their 
stanch devotion to the Whig party, might fall 
back, after the election, into their old organiza- 
tion; but not one of their journals falters. They 
are prepared to codperate in future with their 
Eastern friends who have lately borne so noble a 
testimony against Slavery. 

The large votes for Van Buren and Free Soil 
thrown by Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois, furnish a pledge of their speedy redemp- 
tion from the domination of the Slave Power. 

Ina word, but one voice sounds from every sec- 
tion of the Free Soil organization, and that is— 
ApvanceE! 

Last week, we made some quotations from three 
leading Whig papers in Maine, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, announcing the settled purpose of 
the Whig party to pass the Wilmot Proviso, and 
as their positive belief that General Taylor would 
give it Executive sanction. 

We continue our quotations, calling special at- 

tention to the editorial from the New York Courier 
and Enquirer. If from any class of Whigs, a prop- 
osition to evade or yield on this question of Sla- 
very-Extension was to be expected, it was from 
that represented by the Courier and Enquirer. It 
has never abated its virulent hostility to anti-sla- 
very men and measures, and it is always pecul- 
iarly amenable to prudential and conservative con- 
siderations. That such an editorial as that re- 
ferred to should appear in its columns, unsur- 
passed for the strength and boldness with which 
it insists upon the Wilmot Proviso as the only 
compromise that the free States will ever consent 
to, must prove to the South that they are more 
unanimous and fixed in their purpose on this ques- 
tion than they have ever been on any subject con- 
nected with Slavery. 
Finally, we lay before our readers editorial ar- 
ticles from various Democratic papers in the East 
and West, commenting upon the results of the 
election, and their causes. They are evidently 
dissatisfied with the position in which their party 
has been placed by Slavery, and indicate a dispo- 
sition to break up an alliance which has subjected 
them to ignominious defeat. 


a. 


THE ETHICS OF VOTING. 


Litcurietp Co., Conn., Nov. 13, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: In commenting on the course of Mr 
Greeley, the editor of the Trisune, you strongly 
urge that any consideration of the probable re- 
sult of our vote ought not to enter into the ques- 
tion of how we ought to cast it. I was pleased 
with your article, and for a time almost convinced 
by it, but, on reflection, I could not coincide with 
you. It is generally allowed, I believe, that it is 
wicked for any persons to attempt to overthrow a 
Government, however tyrannical it may be, unless 
thereis (in their minds) a reasonable probability of 
success. The reason is obvious—by such a course 
they would do more harm than good. Are we not 
equally bound in voting to do all the good, and 
prevent all the evil, we can? If there is no prob- 
ability of success in the case of a given candidate. 
whom on the whole we should prefer, if he could 
be elected, are we to vote for him notwithstanding, 
and thereby insure the election of another, whose 
election'we regard as in the highest degree disas- 
trous? I remember that you accused the Whigs 
of inconsistency, if not hypocrisy, in keep- 
ing up the talk of “no more territory,” when, as 
you alleged, public sentiment had already decided 
that more territory would be added. How does 
your view in regard to voting differ from that of 
the Whigs, in the matter referred to? I have 
purposely deferred sending you these suggestions 
until after the election, because my object was not 
to electioneer, but to elicit truth. 

Please touch this matter again, and oblige yours, 
truly, Svusscriper. 
We did not charge the Whig party with “ hy- 
pocrisy ” in the matter referred to by “A Sub- 
scriber,” although We censured the conduct of 
many of its leaders. We are not in the habit of 
criminating indiscriminately motives of masses of 
men. se 

“ A Subscriber” seems to have overlooked the 
fact, that our entire article on the course of the 
editor of the New York 7'ri/une was founded upon 
principle implied in his question; “ Are we not 
equally bound in voting to do all the good and to 
prevent all the evil we can?’ Undoubtedly— 
this is the ground we always have occupied—but, 
.to determine this question, it is necessary to sur- 
vey, ultimate as well as immediate consequences. 
The freemen who voted for Van Buren and Free 
Soil did this. They honestly believed that, though 
there was no hope of electing their candidate; 
they could do more good, and prevent more evil, 
by so voting, than by supporting either of the 
other candidates. The reasons for this belief we 
presented again and again before the election, and 
we need not now repeat them. 

We take it for granted “A Subscriber” is a 
sincere. friend of Free Soil, that he thinks the 
question respecting the exclusion of slavery from 
our vast territories of paramount importance. If 
so, and if he will accept the New York Tribune as 
authority, he will admit at once that the Free 
Soil men in voting for Van Buren have done the 
greatest amount of good, and prevented the great- 
est amount of evil, possible. 
In the article we copy again from the Tribune, 
we have italicised what must be deemed conclu- 
sive testimony from a candid opponent, in sup- 
port of the policy pursued by the Free Soil 
voters. 








From the New York Tribune. 
‘THE FREE DEMOCRACY, 
“ Ah, brave Cril’on! such a day as we had at——, and 
you not there !’—Henry of Navarre. 
. We cannot closr. the record of the late political 
| content without a direct acknowledgement of the. 


obligation the cause of Haman 
sntations: upon them from the | 





We did not finally act with them, and we trust 
no reason will be given us to deplore our course. 
It seemed clear to our judgment that the diversion 
of Whig votes to the Buffalo nominations, in num- 
bers sufficient to give Cass the Presidency, would 
have been a public calamity. It would have given 
the sanction of success to the most abject abjura- 
tion, at the beck of the Slave power, of Free prin- 
ciples by the representatives of Free men. It 
would have taught scheming and unprincipled 
politicians that through treachery to Freedom lies 
the road to power and fortune. Be the course of 
the incoming Administration what it may, we be- 
lieve the defeat of Cass will prove the triumph of 
Freedom. By the self-devotion of the Free Democ- 
racy, the danger of an Extension of Slavery under our 
national flag is well nigh averted. The struggle is 
by no means ended, but the nature of the end is made 
certain. By the proclaimed resolution of a part of the 
voters of the free States, that they will hold the Lib- 
erty of Man paramount to all questions of power or 
policy, the lagging majority have been brought measur. 
ably to this standard. “ Van Buren and Free Soil 
have triumphed in making even the venal and time-serv- 
ing, lip-deep Free-Soilers vocifercus for “ Taylor and 
Free-Soil” or for “ Cass and Free Soil.” ‘The cant 
about “sectional issues,” “union and compro- 
mise,” &c., has been drowned in one universal 
shout for “ Free Soil and No Compromise.” The 
benefits of this will accrue to all parties through all 
time, but the honor is mainly due to the constituents of 
the Utica and Buffalo Conventions—to the self-forget- 
ting, single-minded champions of Free Soil. Even 
though it should soon be our duty to oppose them 
on some question which may arise or become 
prominent, it will none the less give us pleasure 
to honor their gallant while unequal struggle—a 
struggle whereof, though the spoils may enure to 
others, the glory is preéminently their own. 

We ask “A Subscriber,’ had there been no 
Free Soil movement, or had its supporters melted 
all away in the hour of trial, where would have 
been “ the lagging majority” —how would the tri- 
umph of Free Soil have been secured ? 


For the National Era. 


THE WISH OF TO-DAY. 


I ask not now for Gold to gild 

With mocking shine an aching frame; 
The yearning of the mind is stilled— 

I ask not now for Fame. 


A rose-cloud dimly seen above, 
Melting in heaven’s blue depths away— 
Oh! sweet, fond dream of human Love, 
For thee I may not pray. 
But, bowed in lowliness of mind, 
I make my humble wishes known— 
T only ask a will resign’d, 
Oh, Father, to Thine own. 


To-day, beneath thy chastening eye, 
{ crave alone for peace and rest, 
Submissive in thy hand to lie, 
And feel that it is best. 
A mervel seems the Universe, 
A miracle our Life and Death ; 
A mystery which I cannot pierce, 
Around, above, beneath. 


In vain I task my aching brain, 

In vain the sage’s thought I scan— 
I only feel how weak and vain, 

How poor and blind, is man. 


And now my spipit sighs for home, 
And longs for light whereby to see, 

And like a weary child would come, 
Oh, Father, unto Thee. 


Though oft, like letters traced on sand, 
My weak resolves have passed away, 
In mercy lend Thy helping hand 


Unto my prayer to-day. 
3.6. W. 


20th 11th month, 1848. 


———_—>—_—_ 


THE POSITION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY— 
SOUTHERN ALLIANCE. 


The alliance of the Democracy of the North 
with the Slave Power has been the great obstacle 
to anti-slavery effort and the bulwark of slavery. 
To this cause chiefly we must attribute the gag 
rules of Congress, the opposition of the Demo- 
cratic party in the free States to melioration in 
their black codes, the steadfast hostility of its 
press generally to all attempts to agitate the ques- 
tion of slavery, the inaccessibility of the Demo- 
cratic masses to anti-slavery appeals, the precipi- 
tate annexation of Texas, (involving necessarily 
the extension of slavery,) and the pro-slavery 
principles of the candidates of the party for Fed- 
eral offices. 

This alliance has rested upon no identity of 
fandamental principles in the two parties to it. 
The essential principles of the Democratic party 
may be summed up in the three mottoes of the 
French Revolution— Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ; 
and, to borrow the definition of the terms given 
by Louis Blane, it holds— 

“ That Liberty is not only the righz but also the 
power, granted to every man to develop his facul- 
ties under the dominion of Justice and the safe- 
guard of Law. 

“That a diversity of powers and capabilities, 
being a necessary condition for the existence of 
society, Equality consists in all having an equal 
power of developing their unequal faculties. 

“That Fraternity is that state of mutual de- 
pendence and harmony which will eventually 
make of society one great family.” 

It holds, in short, that Democracy is but the 
great Christian Law, Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, applied to political relations. 

On the contrary, the slaveholders, the other 
party to this alliance, claim liberty for themselves, 
but deny the right of a large portion of their fel- 
low men to the same boon. They repudiate the 
doctrine of equality, finding in inferiority of ca- 
pacity reason for restricting its development ; and 
they substitute for the Fraternity of the Family, 
the concentrated Despotism of the Plantation, for 
the honorable and mutual dependence and har- 
mony of brethren, the ignominious, absolute de- 
pendence of the Slave upon his Master. 

Nor is the antagonism confined to Principles : 
their sentiments and habits are unlike. The 
slaveholders, as a class, affect chivalry, honor, 
leisure, courtly manners, extravagance of expend- 
itures, in fact, the attributes of an aristocracy. 
The Democrats of the North embody a large pro- 
portion of the honest, sober, unambitious, econom- 
ical hard-working masses. 

And yet the singular spectacle has long been 
presented, of a close alliance between these two 
really antagonistic parties! 

What, then, are the bonds of this unnatural 
union? They are two: sympathy on two great 
points of Governmental policy—opposition to a 
National Bank, and opposition to a Protective 
Tariff—and the joint possession of political 
power. 

The slaveholders opposed a National Bank be- 
cause it gave to the capital and capitalists of the 
North a dangerous power over the pecuniary in- 
terests of the South; the Democrats, because 
they saw ina vast Moneyed Corporation, to a great 
extent irresponsible, a formidable enemy to popu- 
lar rights. and interests. The slaveholders re- 
sisted a high Protective Tariff, because it was cal- 
culated to limit the great market for their cotton 
in England, augment the prices of all manufac- 
tured articles of consumption, thereby reducing 
their revenues and increasing their expenses— 
and because, too, its tendency was to make the 
planters dependent upon the Northern manufac- 
turers. The Democrats of the free States opposed 
it, because its tendency was to increase the cost 
of consumption among the masses, and limit the 
markets for their products—in other words, to ben- 
efit the manufacturers at the expense of the agri- 
culturists and laborers. 

But, the partnership brought power. The.al- 
liance between the two parties secured them for 
the most part the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the disposition of its vast resources, the 
distribution of its incalculable patronage. Sym- 
pithy on the two points above mentioned retained 
the masses of the Democracy in an alliance which 
otherwise would have long since proved intole- 
rable to them; while the joint possession of 
-Governmental power and patronage held their 


leaders as with hooks of steel, and made them 


cherish as the apple of their eye a partnership on 
which was grounded their political existence. _ 

_, Two marked features of this partnership must 
not: be overlooked—the essential conditivn of its 
maintenance, and the inxequal distridution of its 
profits. The former was, the vigilant guardian- 
ship of slavery by the Democrats of the North, un- 
der the pretext of devotion to the compromises of 





the Union, There could have been no such al- 


liance without this pledged guardianship. Had 
the requisition to maintain, and give countenance 
to, slavery been openly made upon the Democratic 
party, it would have been spurned, but patriotic 
adherence to “the compromises of the Constitution,” 
as construed by their leaders, covered this entire 
ground! 

The other distinguishing feature of this part- 
nership was, the unequal distribution of the profits. 
The lion’s share was taken by the slaveholders. 
They assumed the first places, the controlling of- 
fices ; the leaders of the Democratic masses were 
almost uniformly subordinate ; they enjoyed a pret- 
ty fair share of the pecuniary gains, but the whip 
hand of Power, was retained by the Southern 
partners in the concern. Democratic Presidents 
from the South, for forty years have occupied the 
Chief Executive chair, but there has been but one 
Democratic President from the free States. In 
the attempt to reékct him, according to usage, the 
slaveholders “ bolted,” and he was defeated. Sub- 
sequently an efforf to renominate him was put 
down by these same gentlemen. And again, in 
1848, the contest lying between a slaveholding 
Whig candidate, md a non-slaveholding, North- 
ern Democratic capdidate, the slaveholding part- 
ners in the concernagain “ bolt,” at least enough of 
them to put the reias of power into the hands of 
slavery. Georgia gave Mr. Polk, theslaveholding 
Democratic candidate, between two and three 
thousand majority; it leaves Mr. Cass, the non- 
slaveholding Democratic candidate, two or three 
thousand in the minority. Virginia gave the 
former nearly six thousand majority : it gives the 
latter a meager mejority of about five hundred. 
The Polk majority im Alabama was between eleven 
and twelve thousand: now, it is doubtful whether 
that State be not lost to the Democracy. Missis- 
sippi, which has probably thrown its vote against 
Cass, gave Mr. Polk six thousand majority. 
| Louisiana, a Polk State, has wheeled into the 
Whig line, and Arkansas and Missouri, which 
rolled up an aggregate Polk majority of fourteen 
thousand, have givena lean majority for Cass. 

These facts, briefly noticed, show that the esprit 
du corps of the slavebolders is stronger than the 
obligations of their alliance with the Northern 
Democratic masses, and that these obliggtions are 
only fulfilled by them, when the chief Power is to 
be lodged in their onn hands. 

Having examined the reasons of this unnatural 
union, and its two prominent features, let us in- 
quire whether those reasons have not lost their 
force. 

The question respecting a National Bank has 
been settled, we have no doubt, forever. No 
party in this country will dare go before the 
people and demand their favor for the reinstitu- 
tion of such a corporation Having become odso- 
lete, the question can no longer furnish a reason 
for any political combination. 

What of a Protective Tariff? There are in- 
dications that the struggle on thissubject is to be 
renewed—but circumstances have changed since 
the period of the former Tariff agitation. The 
South is no longer reliable on this question. 
Maryland, Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, are less disposed to Free Trade than 
many of the States of the North were. The ef- 
fective strength of the Anti-Tariff party lies in 
the free States, and is constantly being augmented 
by the admission of new States on the Northwest, 
If the Tariff struggle be renewed, there can be 
little doubt that it will be carried against the pol- 
icy of commercial restriction by the votes of the 
non-slaveholding States—provided there be no 
other issues before the people. In any contin- 
gency there will be enough Anti-Tariff States in 
the South, to augment the preponderance in Con- 
gress against Protection, without the aid of any 
forced or unnatural political combination. 


It is manifest, therefore, that the reasons drawn 
from an incidental concurrence of policy in rela- 
tion to Trade and Finance, for an alliance be- 
tween the Democracy of the North and Slave 
Power of the South, have lost whatever force 
they may formerly have had. 


Examine the remaining reason—the joint con- 
trol of the Federal Government. Under this as- 
pect, the Cleveland Plaindealer, a Cass paper, well 
remarks, that the partnership “ does not pay.” As 
we have seen, the moment the Democrats of the 
free States attempt to assert their equality, they 
find their party inaminority. “Northern men 
with Southern Principles” cannot carry the day 
for them. The same paper truly remarks that 
Martin Van Buren’s election . was secured, only 
by the endorsement of General Jackson, a South- 
ern man and slaveholder. They tried the exper- 
iment a second time and failed; they wished to 
try it a third time, but their Southern partners 
deemed it necessary ‘to retrieve the fortunes of 
the party by a Southern nomination. A fourth 
time, their desire to nominate a Northern man 
has been gratified ; and again they are defeated. 

There are men 80 wedded to their idols that 
they can see no fault in them. A few Democratic 
leaders at the North, iong accustomed to look to 
the Slave Power as the controlling element in 
Federal politics, and the dispenser of Federal 
patronage, cling witha blind devotion to an al- 
liance which has hitherto proved so potential. 
They shut their eyes:o the changes of public sen- 
timent in the free States. They point to Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, and Missouri, ts monuments of the fidel- 
ity of the slaveholders to their engagements, over- 
looking or studiously concealing the facts, that 
several States of the South, that voted for Polk, 
go now for Taylor, thile of the States named, 
some are yet doubtful, and all (with the exception 
of South Carolina, which elects by her Legisla- 
ture) exhibited greatly reduced Democratic ma- 
jorities. They tell us, too, that if there be defec- 
tion in the South, there is still greater defection 
in the North—that te New York and Peunsylva- 
nia we must look for the causes of the defeat of 
General Cass. é 

This brings us to the point to which we would 
ask the special attention of the Democratic masses 
of the free States. Inconsequence of the revolution 
in public opinion in the North and West,-in relation to 
the question of Slavery,it will be impossible henceforth 
for the Democratic Party to elect any Northern man, 
with pro-slavery or servile principles. The facts 
brought to view in the ground we have gone 
over, and a simple reference to the late election, 
demonstrate this. After all our speculations on 
the subject, this fact stands out conspicuously— 
the Nicholson letter of Genertl Cass sealed his politi- 
cal doom. His vacillation in regard to the Pro- 
viso weakened his position in every section, and 
his final abandonment of it, while he claimed for 
the people’ of the Territories the right of inde- 
pendent legislation, forfeited him the free, with- 
out gaining him the slaveholding, States. His 
policy and his fate are pregaant with warning to 
the Democratic party. Do revolutions go back- 
wards? ‘Will the time come when the People of 
the North and West shall feel less hostility to 
Slavery than they do now? Will their percep- 
tion of its evil abate, their indignation at its ag- 
gressions die out, their conviction of the necessity 
of setting limits to its demands fade away, during 
the next four years? Are the divisions in New 
York to be healed by the same policy which origi- 
nated them? Is the Party in Vermont and Mas- 
sachusetts to be reinstated by the same policy 
which has reduced it there to the rank of a third 
party? Is Pennsylvania to be reclaimed by the 
same policy which has prostrated her Democracy 
as with the breath of a whirlwind? Are its 
losses in Illinois, which even now hangs trembling 
in the seales, to be repaired by the same policy 
which has inflicted them? Can Ohio be relied 
upon, when it is notorious that Cass has carried 
the State only by the indirect aid of divisions 
occasioned by the working of that great Principle 
of opposition to Slavery-Extension, Which Demo- 


| cratie poliey has outraged ? 


__ It the Democratic party is in love with defeat, 
let it adhere to. the policy which has involved 
and its passion shall be gratified. 
There are but two courses before it, holding 
out any hope of success. It must either yield 
itself wp entirely to slaveholding leadership, 
adopting the creed and policy of Slavery, as its 





own, or repudiate alliance with it, boldly assert, 
and fuithfally maintain its own essential princi- 
ples in application to every question that now 
agitates or may agitate the political world. If it 
adopt the former course, it divorces itself from 
all that is valuable in Democracy, loses its hold 
of the non-slaveholding States, and though it 
might at first win a hollow victory, its ultimate 
defeat and extinction would be as certain as that 
the spirit of the age is progressive. 

If it adopt the latter course, its consistency 
would give it power; the divisions that have over- 
whelmed it with disaster in the free States 
would be healed, and, on the strength of the new 
States formed, and to be formed, in the West and 
Northwest, it might reasonably hope to control 
the destinies of this great Republic. 

The Charleston platform may give it the South ‘ 
the Buffalo platform will secure it the North and 
West: the Baltimore platform, built upon the de- 
ceitful quicksands of expediency, has already sunk 
under its weight. 

Before another Presidential election, a census 
will have been taken, and a new ratio of repre- 
sentation fixed. The population in 1550 will be 
nearly twenty-two millions, about thirteen mil- 
lions of which will be in the non-slaveholding 
States. The House of Representatives now num- 
bers 228 members. It is not improbable that such 
a ratio will be adopted as will keep the number 
at least within two hundred and fifty members. 
Such a ratio would be nearly 87,000, and would 
give the non-slaveholding States, including Dela- 
ware, 146, the slaveholding, 101 members. The 
Senatorial strength of the former will be thirty- 
two, of the latter, twenty-eight. Of course, the 
non-slaveholding States would possess 178, the 
slaveholding, 129, electoral votes. Any party 
looking alone to the principle of Freedom for its 
support, could spare twenty-four of the electoral 
votes of the free, and all the votes of the slave 
States, and yet elect its candidate. The States 
of the West and the Northwest, which will be 
the principal gainers of political power by the 
new ratio, are essentially Democratic; but, as the 
results of the recent election show, cannot be 
held by the Democratic party, unless it incorpo- 
rate the Anti-Slavery Principle in its creed. It 
must Go this, or the Free Democracy will leave 
no resting place for it in the entire North and 
West, to say nothing of the Northern tier of 
slave States, in which Free Soil Principles have 
struck their roots, and which will present, four 
years hence, a very different aspect from what 
they now do. 

Will the politicians of the country think of 
these things ? 


For PR REA Era. 
THE LITTLE IRON SOLDIER: 
OR, 
WHAT AMINADAB IVISON DREAMED ABOUT. 


Aminadab Ivison started up in his bed. The 
great clock at the head of the staircase, an old 
and respected heir-loom of the family, struck one. 

“Ah!” gaid he, heaving up a great sigh from 
the depths of his inner man, “I’ve had a tried 
time of it.” 

“ And so have I,” said his wife. “'Thee’s been 
kicking and threshing about all night. I do 
wonder what ails thee.” 

And well she might. For her husband, a well- 
to-do, portly, middle-aged gentleman, being blessed 
with an easy conscience, a genial temper, and a 
comfortable digestion, was able to bear a great 
deal of sleep, and seldom varied a note in the 
gamut of his snore from one year’s end to another. 

“A very remarkable exercise,” soliloquized 
Aminadab ; “ very!” 

“Dear me! what was it?” inquired his wife. 

“Jt must have been a dream,” said Aminadab. 

“Oh! is that all?” returned the good woman. 
“Pm glad it’s nothing worse. But what has thee 
been dreaming about ?” 

“Its the strangest thing, Hannah, that thee 
ever heard of ;” said Aminadab, settling himself 
slowly back into his bed. “ Thee recollects Jones 
sent me yesterday a sample of castings from the 
Foundry. Well, I thought I opened the box and 
found in it a little Iron Man, in regimentals, with 
his sword by his side and a cocked hat on, looking 
very much like the picture in the transparency 
over neighbor O’Neal’s oyster cellar, across the 
way. I thought it rather out of place for Jones 
to furnish me with such a sample, as I should not 
feel easy to show it to my customers, on account 
of its warlike appearance. However, as the work 
was well done, I took the little Image, and set him 
up on the table, against the wall; and, sitting 
down opposite, I began to think over my business 
concerns, calculating how much they would in- 
crease in profit, in case a Tariff man man should 
be chosen our ruler for the next four years. Thee 
knows I am not in favor of choosing men of blood 
and strife to bear rule in the land, but it never- 
theless seems proper to consider all the circum- 
stances in this case, and, as one or the other of 
the candidates of the two great parties must be 
chosen, to take the least of two evils. All at once, 
I heard a smart, quick tapping on the table, and, 
looking up, there stood the little Iron Man close 
at my elbow, winking and chuckling. ‘That’s 
right, Aminadab!’ said he, clapping his little 
metal hands together, till he rang all over like a 
bell, ‘Take the least of two evils’ His voice had 
a sharp, clear, jingling sound, like that of silver 
dollars falling into a till. It startled me so that I 
woke up, but, finding it only a dream, presently 
fell asleep again. Then I thought I was down in 
the Exchange, talking with neighbor Lumpkins 
about the election and the tariff. ‘I want a 
change in the Administration, but I can’t vote 
for a military chieftain,’ said neighbor Lumpkins, 
‘as I look upon it unbecoming a Christian people 
to elect men of blood for their rulers’ ‘I don’t 
know,’ said I, ‘what objection thee can have to a 
fighting man, for thee’s no Friend, and hasn’t 
any conscientious scruples against military mat- 
ters. For my own part, I do not take much in- 
terest in politics, and never attended a caucus in 
my life, believing it best to keep very much in 
the quiet, and avoid, as far as possible, all letting 
and hindering things; but there may be cases 
where a military man may be voted for, as a 
choice of evils, and as a means of promoting the 
prosperity of the country, in business matters! 
‘What!’ said neighbor Lumpkins, ‘are you going 
to vote for a man whose whole life has been spent 
in killing people?’ This vexed me a little, and 
I told him there was such a thing as carrying a 
good principle too far, and that he might live to 
be sorry that he had thrown away his vote, in- 
stead of using it discreetly. ‘Why, there’s the Iron 
business,’ said I—but, just then I heard a clatter 
beside me, and, looking round, there was the lit- 
tle Iron Soldier clapping his hands in great glee. 
‘ That’s it, Aminadab!’ said he. ‘ Business first, 
conscience afterwards! Keep up the price of Iron 
with Peace if you can, but keep it up at any rate,’ 
This waked me again, in a good deal of trouble; 
but remembering that it is said that ‘dreams 
come of the multitude of business,’ I once more 
composed myself to sleep.” 

“ Well; what happened next?” asked his wife. 
“Why, I thought I was in the Meeting-house, 
sitting on the seat as usual. I tried hard to settle 
my mind down into a quiet and humble state, but 
somehow the cares of the-world got uppermost; 
and, before I'was well aware of it, I was far gone 
in a calculation of the chances of the election, and 
the probable rise in the price of iron in the event 
of the choice of a President favorable to a High 
Tariff. Rap! tap! went something on the floor, 
I opened my eyes, and there was. the little Image 
red hot, as if just out of the furnace, dancing and 
chuckling and clapping his hands: *‘That’s right, 
Aniinadab !’ said he, ‘Go on as you have began; 
take care of yourself in this world, and, I’ll prom- 
ise you, you'll be taken care of in the next.’ Peace 
and Poverty, or War and Money. It’s a choice of 
evils, at best, and here’s Scripture to decide the 
matter: “Be not righteous.over much.” ?. -Then 
the wicked-looking ‘little Image twisted his hot 
lips, and leered at me with his blazing eyes, and 
chuckled and laughed with a noise exactly as if a 





in such a fright. I wish thee would tell me, Han- 
nah, what thee can make of these three dreams?” 
“It don’t need a Daniel to interpret them,” 
answered Hannah. “Thee’s been thinking of 
voting to-morrow for a wicked old soldier, because 
thee cares more for thy Iron business than for 
thy testimony against wars and fightings. I don’t 
@ bit wonder at thy seeing the Iron Soldier thee 
tells off ; and if thee votes to-morrow for a Man of 
Blood, it wouldn’t be strange if he should haunt 
thee all thy life.” 

Awminadab Ivison was silent, for his conscience 
spoke in the words of his wife. He slept no more 
that night, and rose up in the morning a wiser 
and better man. 

When he went forth to his place of business, he 
saw the crowds hurrying to and fro; there were 
banners flying across the streets, huge placards 
were on the walls, and he heard all about him the 
bustle of the Great Election. 

“ Friend Ivison,” said a red-faced lawyer, almost 
breathless with his hurry, “ more money is needed 
in the Second Ward ; our Committees are doing 
a great work there. What shall I put you down 
for? Fifty dollars? If we carry the election; 
your property will rise twenty per cent. Let me 
see! you are in the Iron business, I think ?” 
Aminadab thought of the little Iron Soldier of 
his dream, and excused himself. Presently a 
Bank Director came tearing into his office— 

“ Have you voted yet, Mr. Ivison? It’s time to 

get your vote in. I wonder yon should be in your 
office now. No business has so much at stake in 
this election as yours.” . 
“T don’t think I should feel entirely easy to 
vote for the candidate,” said Aminadab. 
“Mr. Ivison,” said the Bank Director, “I always 
took you to be a shrewd, sensible man, taking men 
and things as they are. The candidate may not 
be all you could wish for; but when the question 
is between him and a worse man, the best you can 
do is to choose the least of the two evils.” 

“Just so the little Iron Man said,” thought 
Aminadab ; “Get thee behind me, Satan!” “ No, 
neighbor Discount,” said he, “I’ve made up my 
mind. I see no warrant for choosing evil at all. 
I can’t vote for that man.” 

“Very well,” said the Director, starting to 
leave the room, “you can do as you please; but if 
we are defeated through the ill-timed scruples of 
yourself and others, and your business pinches in 
consequence, you needn’t expect us to help men 
who won’t help themselves. Good day, sir!” 

Aminadab sighed heavily, and his heart sank 
within him; but he thought of his dream, and re- 
mained steadfast. 

Presently he heard heavy steps, and the tap- 
ping of a cane on the stairs; and, as the door 
opened, he saw the drab surtout of the worthy 
and much-esteemed friend who gat beside him at 
the head of the meeting. 

“‘ How’s thee do, Aminadab?” said he. “'Thee’s 
voted, I suppose.” 

“No, Jacob,” said he; “I don’t like the can- 
didate. I can’t see my way clear to vote fora 
warrior.” 

“ Well, but thee doesn’t vote for him because he 
is a warrior, Aminadab,” argued the other; “thee 
votes for him as a tariff man, and an encourager 
of home industry. I don’t like his wars and fight- 
ings better than thee does; but I’m told he’s an 
honest man, ‘and that he disapproves of war in 
the abstract, although he has been brought up to 
the business. If thee feels tender about the mat- 
ter, I don’t like to urge thee ; but it really seems 
to me thee had better vote. Times have been 
rather hard, thou knows ; and if by voting at this 
election we can make business matters easier, I 
don’t see how we can justify ourselves in staying 
at home. Thou knows we have a command to be 
diligent in business as well as fervent in spirit, 
and that the Apostle accounted him who provided 
not for his own household worse than an infidel. 
I think it important to maintain on all proper oc- 
casions our Gospel testimony against wars and 
fightings; but there is such a thing as going to 
extremes, thou knows, and becoming over-scrupu- 
lous, as I think thou art in this case. It is said, 
thou knows, in Ecclesiastes, ‘Be not righteous 
over-much : why should’st thou destroy thyself?’ ” 








“Ah!” said Aminadab to himself, “that’s what 
the little Iron Soldier said in meeting.” So he 
was strengthened in-his resolution, and the per- 
suasions of his friend were lost upon him. 

At night, Aminadab sat by his parlor fire, com- 
fortable alike in his inner and his outer man. 
“Well, Hannah,” said he, “I’ve taken thy advice. 
I didn’t vote for the Great Fighter to-day.” 

“Pm glad of it,” said the good woman, “and | 
dare say thee feels the better for it.” 

Aminadab Ivison slept soundly that night, and 
saw no more of the little Iron Soldier. 


For the National Era. 


GOD AND MAN. 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 








Let Natnre judge! Are all things right? 
Or is the Present wrong? 

Why are there woe, and fraud, and blight, 
To paralyze my song? 


My soul would wind itself in love 
Around all human things— 

For struggling man to mount above, 
My songs should be as wings! 


Why do the outcast crowd my path, 
And fasten on my heart? 

Why do the vicious wake my wrath, 
Or cause my tears tu start ? 


It is not right! I ask ye all— 
If God is great and wise, 

Why Vice still holds mankind in thrall? 
Why Virtue struggling dies? 


Man on his brother’s heart hath trod— 
Man is man’s mortal foe! 

Man is antagonist to Gop— 
This only do I know! 


God help us! we have threescore years 
And ten, at most, to live— 
And yet we scatter griefs and tears— 
We pray—yet ne’er forgive! 
mig. 


FOLIO AND QUARTO. 


Exeriner, Ononpaca Co, N. Y., 
October 17, 1848. 
Dear Sir: We hard-working men feel an in- 
creased desire to comprehend the great political 
questions of the day; we now say, give us the 
facts, and trust our judgments—we will think for 
ourselves. 
To do this, it is not only necessary that we get 
our political information from a paper which may 
be trusted for its fidelity to truth, but that we 
preserve this paper, and thus have a truth-telling 
political history always at hand. 
Now, sir, your readers will agree with me, that 
your paper, from its position, the principles it ad- 
vocates, its agreeable sprinkling of the elegant, 
and, above all, its well-established character for 
veracity, meets these our wants. Its paper and 
type are superior, and it is now generally pre- 
served for reference, therefore, would it not add 
to your usefulness, if, instead of the clumsy folio, 
your paper had a neat quarto fold, such as your 
good taste would suggest, as better fitted to a nook 
in the library than this present one. 
This would increase its expense, and, to meet 
this, I would suggest to the thousand young men 
who, like me, are glad to treasure up every num- 
ber of your paper, that we place such a portion of 
our time at your service as will, by increasing 
your circulation in our respective neighborhoods, 
enable you to meet the increased expense. 
Yours, for humanity, 
Tuomas Conpon.. 
Similar requests have reached us from various 
quarters. A quarto form would best suit our 
taste, and the additional expense would not weigh 
with us one moment against the change, could we 
be persuaded that it would not greatly injure the 
circulation of the paper. ‘The American People 
seem to have pronounced emphatically in favor of 
the folio, as the suitable form for newspapers ; 
and, so far as we can learn, experienced publish- 
ers agree that a diminution of patronage almost 
inevitably follows the change of a newspaper from 
the folio to the quarto. 
We should be pleased to gratify all our friends, 
but in these non-essentials, we must submit to the 
majority. 
For the convenience of our subscribers, we are 
preparing» full index to this volume, carefully 
classified, and alphabetically arranged.— Ed. Eva. 
_oo—— 
J. A. Brieas, an eloquent advocate of the Free 
Soil Movement, has ‘become the editor of the 
True Democrat, of Cleveland, the pioneer “ bolter” 





bag of dollars had been pushed out upon the | in Northern Ohio. Mr. Turner remains as pub- 
Meeting-house floor. This waked me just now, ' lisher, 





HIRST’S “ ENDYMION.” 


This poem has been long on our table, and we 
take the opportunity afforded by the termination 
of the Presidential campaign, to acknowledge the 
pleasure with which we have read it, at intervals 
of “snatched leisure.” We cannot say that we 
think the author has wisely selected the old and 
somewhat hackneyed Grecian fable as the subject 
of so long and so elaborate a poem. Keats had 
already exhausted it. The great merit of the 
poem, in our view, is the exquisite beauty of some 
of its descriptive passages. ‘The moonlight really 
seems to shine over its pictures of lake and river 
and forest, green vistas and flowing fountains and 
disporting Naiads. The moon rising over the 
Grecian mountains—broad, full, and glorious— 
or, trembling on the western hem of the horizon— 
Dian’s silver bow—as in the ballad of Sir Pat- 
rick Spens, the henchman beheld 


“the new moon late yestreen, 
Wi’-the auld moon in her arms ?— 


the slumbering Endymion, with Dian stooping her 
celestial beauty to his embraces—the picturesque 
and powerful opening of the third canto, deserip- 
tive of “ Autumn on the Mountains”—leave with 
us a far more pleasing impression than the love 
and madness of the young Chromia, and the brain- 
sick follies of Endymion. The beauty of the lat- 
ter is represented as purely feminine; there is 
nothing manly about it; and one is constrained to 
wonder at the bad taste of the coy and fastidious 
goddess, in tendering to such a delicate and un- 
sexed libel upon manhood the immortality of her 
celestial favors. The warlike exploits of Endy- 
mion are in ill keeping with the girlish softness 
which our author describes in his opening canto, 
with a somewhat ludicrous particularity and mi- 
nuteness. We lack the masculine energy and 
bearded license of the boar-hunter and leader of 
Roman legions; we see little in him which earth- 
ly woman or celestial goddess would be likely to 
admire. The old Greek myth itself is truer to 
nature. 

We subjoin, as a specimen of the ease and mel- 
ody of the versification of “Endymion,” as well 
as of its accuracy and beauty of description, the 
following extract from the opening of the last 
canto: 





I. 
“ A grassy dell—a fragrant spot, secluded 
In noiseless woods—a haunt for sylvan Pan, 
Where rarely step of man 
Startled the quiet, but where silence brooded 
Hushed as a dove—slumbered in primal peace, 
The loveliest glen in Greece. 


II. 
“ The air was breathing gently. Trickling, gushing, 
Gurgling o’er rocks and moss, a brooklet sang, 
_ Sparkling, whenever it sprang 
From out the leafy gloom, its surface flushing 
Under the ardent glance of starry eyes, 
Scanning it from the skies. 


Ill. 
* A mossy oak, the Druid of the valley, 
Shadowed a basin that for centuries drew 
Its food from rain and dew— 
A peas lake. where Nereids loved to dally, 
And Dian’s huntresses, at noontide, came, 
With lips and cheeks aflame. 
IV. 
“ Wreathing the oak, a honeysnckle, laden 
With coral corymbs, travelled towards its brow. 
From limb to limb, and bough 
To bough of the tall tree, it stole—a Dryad maiden, 
Clinging with speechless transport to the breast 
Where nature bade her rest. 
- 
© And in their arms. unnoting their emotion 
A dove reposed—his plumage on the night 
Making a milky light 
Among the som)re leaves. Afar, the ocean, 
Low, but dis‘inct, broke languidly on the reach 
Of the long desolate beach. 
Vi. 
“ His arm encircling her, just then a mortal, 
A morta! maiden with him, reached the glade. 
Few were the words they saia, 
Yet sweet as few. It seemed Elysium’s portal 
Was open to them, whence, through gates ajar, 
Shone love’s delicious star. 


VII. 
“ Silent as statues were they, save their sighing 
And the audible beating of their happy hearts, 
A throbbing that by starts, 
As ever and anon the wind seemed dying, 
More felt than heard, swam in each other’s ears, 
Like hymns from distant spheres.” 

The poem is elaborately wrought, and must 
have cost the author a degree of mental effort to 
which its theme appears to us by no means com- 
mensurate. Life is too short and too earnest to 
be wasted upon 
“such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and whose little life 
Is rounded by a sleep.” 

J.G.W. 





JOHN G. PALFREY, 


The returns of the vote in the Fourth District 

of Massachusetts, now represented by this gen- 
tleman, show that the potent influence of Boston 
has not been exerted in vain against him. The 
vote of his Whig competitor is a trifle larger 
than hisown. The Democratic vote falls about 
two thousand behind. He has nevertheless made 
so great a gain over the Van Buren vote in his 
district, that his friends have no cause of dis- 
couragement, and are ready to enter upon the 
next canvass With the hope and confidence of a 
rapidly growing party. Ultimate success is, we 
think, certain. The consistent integrity and 
manly bearing of their candidate, his spotless 
reputation, his well-proved devotion to freedom, 
his zealous regard for the honor of his State, his 
inflexible determination to resist on all occisions 
and under all circumstances the encroachments of 
the Slave Power, and his well-tested ability to 
do so with effect, can scarcely fail in the end to 
draw around him a majority of the voters of his 
district. The mighty money-power of Boston may 
protract the struggle, and retard the triumph ; 
but, unlessit can bring about a union of the two old 
parties, (a matter more difficult of execution than 
jmprobable in design,) the seat of the Fourth Dis- 
trict in the next Congress will remain vacant, un- 
til its present occupant is reinstalled in it. 
We find in a late number of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard a poetical tribute to John G. Palfrey, 
which, were we in his place, we should value 
higher than any office in the gift of Presidents or 
people, and which we should regard as ample 
compensation for all the abuse and misrepresent- 
ation of a venal and pro-slavery press. It is from 
the pen of his fellow-townsman, James Russell 
Lowell. We have room only fora part, which 
will find a response in the hearts of all who honor 
integrity and moral heroism. J.G. W. 








TO JOHN G, PALFREY, 


There are, who triumph in a losing cause, 

Who can put on defeat, as ’twere a wreath, 
Unwithering in the adverse popular breath, 

Safe from the blasting demagogue’s applanse ; 

Tis they who stand for Freedom and God’s laws : 
And so stands Palfrey now, as Marvell stood, 
Loyal to Truth dethroned, nor could be wooed 

To traat the playful tiger’s_velvet paws; 

And if the second Charles brought in decay 

Of ancient virtne, if it well might wring 
Souls that had broadened neath a nobler day, 

To see a lossel, marketable king 
Fearfully watering with his realm’s best blood 

Cromwell’s quenched thunderbolts, that erst had flamed, 
Searring through all their depths of courtier mud, 

Enrope’s crowned blood-suekers ; how more ashamed 
Ought we to be, who see Corruption’s flood 

Still rise o’er last year’s mark, to mine away 

Onr brazen idol’s feet of treacherous clay. 


O, Mother State! how quenched thy Sinai fires ! 
Is there none left of thy stanch Mayflower breed ¢ 
No spark among the ashes of thy sires, 
Of Virtue’s altar-fiame the kindling seed ¢ 
Are these thy great men, these that cringe and creep, 
And writhe through slimy ways to place and power ’— 
How long, O Lord, before thy wrath shall reap 
Our frail-stemm: d summer prosperings in their flower ? 
Oh, for one honr of that undannted stock, 
That went with Vane and Sydney to the block! 
Oh for a whiff of Naseby that would sweep, 
With its stern Puritan besom, all this chaff 
From the | ord’s threshing flo r! yet more than half 
The victory is attained, when one or two, 
Through the fool’s langhter and the traitor’s scorn, 
Beside thy sepulchre can bide the morn, 
Crucified Truth, when thou shalt rise anew! 











> 


THE PORT SISTERS. 


W..D. Gallagher, the Poet of the West, in a 
notice of T. B. Read’s “ Female Poets of America,” 
pays incidentally a handsome tribute to two of 
our regular correspondents : 

“Again: in this volume, in the half dozen lines 
devoted to Alice and Phabe Carey—the poet sis- 
ters of this vicinity, whose praises are on almost 
all lips, and whose poetry has embalmed itself in 
every heart'to which it has had acccss—we read : 

“ <Few ns have written under circum- 
stances which at first sight appear 80 disadvanta- 
geous, having neither education nor literary friends. 

“We italicise the closing remark, for the pur- 
pose of acknowledging the enterprise of Mr. Read, 
in discovering the fact upon which it is founded, 
for certainly ‘nobody else has the news. 


Tue Free Democrat, So.th Bend, Indiana, a 
campaign Free Soil paper, proposes to become a 
permanent Free Soil paper. 
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AN INQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Omar, October 31, 1848. 

Dr. Bar-ey: Will you please inform me as to 
whether individuals who deal in slaves in the 
District of Columbia are obliged to obtain a 
license of the Government; and, if so, how is it 
obtained, and how much do they pay? My ob- 
ject is to ascertain whether our Government sell 
‘or give such license; and for the information of 
a Locofoco, who says he is — of the fact, 
if itisso. Yours, respectfully. 
cian ie dueitnit T. R. Srackuorise. 

We will try to answer our correspondent. The 
following is copied from Snethen’s “ Black Code 
of the District of Columbia.” 

“After the first of August next, it shall not 
be lawful for any person to trade or traffic in 
slaves, within the limits of this corporation, with- 
out first obtaining a license therefor, as is herein- 
after provided, from the Mayor, (who is hereby 
authorized to issue the same, to be and remain in 
force for the term of one year,) for which the fol- 
lowing tax shall be paid at the time of making 
the same, viz: For a license to trade or traflic in 
slaves for profit, whether as agent or otherwise, 
four hundred dollars; and every person who 
shall sell or barter at retail, trade, traffic, or keep, 
as aforesaid, without first obtaining a license 
therefor, shall forfeit and pay for each and every 
offence a sum not less than twenty dollars, nor 
more than fifty.”—Ordinance of the Corporation of 
Washington, July 28, 1831, Seet. 1. 

On inquiry, we learn that, although there are 
several traders in slaves within this corporation, 
no licenses are issued. The design of the Corpo- 
ration in imposing a license tax of four hundred 
dollars, it is stated, was to repress the traffic. 
The traders resisted. A case was carried before 
the Court, (Judge Cranch, we are informed, pre- 
siding,) and the decision was, that as the Corpo- 
ration possessed no power not specifically dele- 
gated, and as the power to license or tax the 
trade in slaves was not delegated, the ordinance 
in this respect was null and void. Hackmen, 
auctioneers, &e., are obliged to obtain a license to 
follow their respective callings, but slave-traders 
pursue their unnatural traffic without let or 
license. Congress has withheld from the Corpo- 
ration any power to act upon the subject. 


—_— —=———_—- 


ANOTHER. 


Nortu Haptey, Mass., 
11th mo. 17th, 1848. 

Esteemep Frienp: In the article in the Eva of 
10th month (October) 26th, entitled “ On Phile- 
mon and Onesimus,” I find reference is had to two 
writers, viz: Alexander McCaine and T. C. 
Thornton. I wish thee to inform me how I can 
get hold of the writings of those two men refer- 
red to in this article, and the probable expense. 

I never have seen anything on the side of Sla- 
very. My whole reading for years has been An- 
ti-Slavery; and it will be gratifying to my curi- 
osity, at least, to look at it with the South. 

[ do not wish to make thee much trouble, but, 
if not inconvenient, just drop me aline. If thee 
has the articles on hand, and if mailable, send 
them, and I will pay. 

Very respectfully, thine, 
Dexter M. Leonarp. 

We have seen the publications referred to, but 
do not know now where they are to be had. Such 
pamphlets are ephemeral. Mr. McCaine re- 
sides, we believe, in Charleston, and would doubt- 
less be glad to mail a copy of his publication to 
the address of our correspondent, if requested. 


as Ed. Era. 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Dear Sin: Having been frequently met by 
the assertion that in the cession of territory to 
the United States, by the States of Maryland and 
Virginia, for the seat of the United States Gov- 
ernment, certain reservations were made in favor 
of the existing laws of those States, by which 
Congress is restricted from any action affecting 
the institution of Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and having no authentic documents with- 
in reach, by which to repel that assertion, I beg 
leave to suggest whether it might not be profit- 
able to insert in the Era a clause or two of the 
acts of cession referred to, as well as of the laws 
of Congress that confirm, or perpetuate, the exist- 
ence of the laws of Maryland and Virginia over 
the territory of the District. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

Ansyt Crark. 

There is no such restriction in the acts of ces 


sion. Alexandria having been retroceded to Vir- 
ginia, it is needless to examine its act or cession” 
The sole reservation made in that of Maryland 
respected the rights of property in the soil. The 
following, from Snethen’s “ Black Code,” shows 
that the jurisdiction of Maryland over the per- 
sons and property of individuals in the District, 
terminated the moment Congress provided by 
law for its government. 

“ The jurisdiction of the laws of this State over 
the persons and property of individuals residing 
within the limits of the cession aforesaid (the 
county of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia) shall not cease or determine, until Congress 
shall, by law, provide for the government thereof 
under their jurisdiction, in manner provided by 
the eighth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the Government of the United States.” 
Laws of Maryland, 1794, Dec. 19; See. 2. 

The 8th section of the Ist article of the Fede- 
ral Constitution declares that Congress shall have 
power 


“To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, over such District (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become 
the seat of Government of the United States.” 


Congress by law, in 1790, provided for con- 
tinuing in operation the laws of Maryland in the 
District, until it should otherwise provide: 

“The operation of the laws of Maryland with- 
in the District of Columbia shall not be affected 
by the acceptance by the United States of the 
said District for the permanent seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States, until the time fixed 
for the removal of the seat of Government to the 
said District, and until Congress sh.ll otherwise, 
by law, provide.”—Laws of the United States, 1790, 
July 16; Sect. 1. 

In 1801, Congress adopted the laws of Mary- 
land then existing, reénacting them in the Dis- 
trict, as follows: 

“ The laws of the State of Maryland, as they 
now exist, shall be and continue in force in that 
part of the said District (of Columbia) which was 
ceded by that State to the United States, and by 
them accepted, for the permanent seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States.’—Laws of the United 
States, 1801, Feb. 27; Svct. 1. 

The code of Maryland, thus réenacted by the 
Congress of the United States, so far as it relates 
to slavery and free colored people, the reader 
will find in Snethen’s late work on the laws of 
the District of Columbia. That part of the code 
which defines who shall be slaves, is as follows: 

“ All pegroes and other slaves, already import- 
ed or hereafter to be imported into this province, 
and all children now born or hereafter to be born 
of such negroes and slaves, shall be slaves during 
their natural lives.”—Laws of Maryland, 1715; ch. 
Ad, sect, 22. 

It is at once seen, that Slavery in the District 
of Columbia rests upon a distinct act of Congress, 
reénacting the laws of Maryland, among which 
were all her laws, establishing, defining, and regu- 
lating slavery. 








New Yorn, November 24, 1848. 

Deatu or Jonatuan Goopnve.—One of our old- 
estand most estimable merchants, Jonathan Good- 
hue, Esq., principal of the firm of Goodhue & Co., 
than whom, we believe we may say, there remains 
not one more highly respected or more universally 
esteemed, departed this life about five o’clock this 
morning, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

Generat Taytor anp tHE Natives.— The 
Natives were enthusiastic in their support of Gen- 
eral Taylor. He disposes of them and their doc- 
trines in the following letter, which, although 
dated last July, was not circulated till after the 
election. We have noticed it for the first time 
since that event : 

Baron Rover, July 13, 1848. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor of acknowledging 
the receipt of your letter of the 24th ultimo, stat- 
ing that some of the papers in your of the 
country are denouncing me as a Native American, 
and in favor of their princi because they have 
made use of my name as their candidate for the 
Presidency’; and also that-I am opposed to the 
exercise of the elective treaties oy them. In. 
reply to these charges, I have only to that they 
are absolutely false. 1 have ever considered that 

zens are entitled to all the rights 

and privileges of native ; and, while the 
Constitution 
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the last ten years I have associated with a large 
number of foreigners, as well as Americans, and 
have always treated them with equal respect ; and 
they deserve the honor of the country for the 
courage, zeal, and fidelity, with which they have 
defended her interests and honor. 
With my best wishes for your health and pros- 
perity, I am sincerely yours, &c. Z. Tayior. 
H. B. Miuter, Esq., 
Publisher of the Buffalo Telegraph. 
His Wilmot Proviso supporters will probably 
get their quietus next. 





For the National Era. 


SAILOR’S STORY. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 








Night is falling, clouds are sweeping, 
And, ere morning, there may be 
Many a brother sailor sleeping 
In the white arms of the sea. 


But with courage tempest-daring, 

Hearts throngh all things true and warm, 
Warily our vessel wearing, 

We may weather out the storm. 


And, as o’er each other rising, 
Billows sweep our deck, as then, 
Even as impulses of sorrow 
Cross the souls of wicked men; 


Listen, comrades, to a atory 
Which the night with hope may arm— 
Heaven’s soft rainbow, dropt with glory, 
Hangs its beauty o’er the storm. 


In the shadows of dark sorrow, 
By the river of wild woe, 

Once there was a weary mortal 
Ever wandering to and fro. 


Ever wandering, ever gazing, 
Half in love and half in dread, 

On the blue and sunken hollows 
Of that wretched river’s bed. 


For, within those grayish caverns, 
With each biillow’s fall and ri-e, 

Coils of green and yellow serpents 
Liftei up their hungry eyes. 


Sadly dwelt he, wrapt from sunshine, 
With a right hand maimed and dumb, 
Crying often at the noontide, 
Will the morning never come! 


Once a soilor, lost, benighted, 
Drifting on the whirlpool’s rim, 
Shouted for the help that came not— 
Messmates, think you that was him? 


With his long locks, briny, tangled, . 
Clasping a torn bosom round, 

Washed upon the cold, wet sand-beach, 
Once a dying man was found : 


Where the plumes of pale-pink sea-weed 
Drifted like a sunset cloud, 

And the mists of woe’s wild river 
Hung about him like a shroud. 


Morning, like a woman, clasped him 
With her hair, a golden train, 

And kissed back the living crimson 
To his pallid cheek again. 


But, as near that solemn river 
Wearily and slow he trod, 

Pitying eye of mortal never 

* Rested on that child of God. 


So the burning of roused hatred 
In his heart dried up the dew, 

And the very milk of kindness 
Bitter in its fountain grew. 


But with light upon their bosoms 
Burning, burning evermore, 

Birds that nested in the blossoms 
Haunted that wild river shore— 


Telling their sweet-throated story, 
From their morning beds of dew, 

Upward, on their wings of glory, 
Farther, farther, as they flew. 


From that heart, despised, despising, 
Went a yearning for their song, 
Like the sorrowful uprising 
Of a passion smothered long. 


As through waves of light uplifted 
On and on, he saw them swim, 

He forgot the boat that drifted, 
Helpless, on the whirlpool’s rim. 


And his thoughts, like winged swallows 
From their dark home, rise and rise 

O’er that river’s sunken hollows, 
Shining with the hungry eyes. 


Plunging in, like a Leander 
With a heart on fire, he tlew, 
And the waves before him parted, 

Like a mist of sun and dew. 


Once, a steed with smoking haunches, 
And his loose mane streaming back, 
To the rider’s light caresses 
Bounded on a pathless track. 


With his glossy neck strained forward, 
And an eye « f ocean blue, 

Through the ringinz, moonlit forest 
Like an ebon shaft he flew. 


Like the wild mane of the courser 
Flowing on the wind upborne, 
Went the wild song of the rider, 
Flowing from a lip unshorn. 
Something of a wretched river 
Dimly moaning far behind, 
And of birds with burning bosoms, 
Was that music on the wind. 
Pushing back a cloud of ringlets 
Bound with blossoms pale as snow, 
Softly blushing, fondly gazing 
Toward the line of woods below; 
Waited in her bridal chamber 
One whose faith was never dim— 
Eager horseman—frighted bosom, 
Dost thou tremble so for him ¢ 


Mount Healthy, Ohio. 


THE POPULAR VOTE IN SEVERAL STATES. 


We are enabled at length to present a summa- 
ry of the popular vote in several States, prepared 
from the official returns. 





Total - 40,138 35,279 12,124 40,220 30,331 12,374 
35 279 





Majority - 4,859 
Majority against Cass - - = - - 7,265 
Majority against Taylor - - - 16,983 
Total vote - - - - - - 87,536 
Total voteini844- - - - - 84,481 





Increase in four years - - - - 3,055 





‘Total vote in 1840 - - - - 92,813 





Decrease in eight years 5,277 
The returns yet to come in will modify these 
results slightly. 


Orricta.—The official returns, as given in the 
Augusta Age, show a plurality for Cass 4,859 
over Taylor. Van Buren’s vote is 15,124. Tle 
majority against Cass in the State is 7,269. 




















VERMONT. 

Taylor. Cass. Van Buren 
Vote in November: 23,122 10,948 13,837 
Vote in September 22,125 15,501 15,038 
Majority against Taylor - - ~- 1,663 
Majority against Cass - - - + 20,461 
Total vote - - - - - - 47,907 
Total vote in 1844 - - - - 48,765 
Decrease in four years - - - - 758 
Total vote in 1840 - © = + 50,654 
Decrcase in eight years - = © 2,547 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

r 1848. + 1844. =“ 
Taylor. Cass. Van Buren. Clay. Polk. _Birney. 


61,070 35,281 38,058 67,418 52,846 10,860 

No returns were received this year from Bol- 
ton, and those from Phillipstown and Wilmington 
Were not received within the time specified by 
law. 


Taylor over Cass oe ee oe 26080 
Van Buren over Cass - - - - 2,777 
Majority against Taylor - - - 12,269 
Majority against Cass - - - - 63,847 
Total vote - Sire ie ist ee = 134,309 
Total votein1844 - -= - + 131,124 
Total votein 1840 -~ - + + 126,337 
Increase since 1844 - - - - 3185 
Increase since 1540 - - + = 8,072 





RHODE ISLAND. 
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Act of injustice to withhold from aA 188. 
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NEW YORK. 

Taylor. Cass. Van Buren Smith. 
218,591 114,307 121,395 2,545 
Taylor overCass- - - - ~~ 104,284 
Taylor over Van Buren - . - 97,196 
Van Buren over Cass - - . - 7,088 
Majority against Taylor - - = 19,650 
Majority against Cass - =e - 228,224 
Total vote - - - - - - 456,838 
Total vote in 1844 - - = = 485,882 

Decrease -  - - + = 29,044 
Total vote in 1840 oY ee . -, 441,139 
Increase in eight years - = - - - 15,699 


The Albany Argus, of Wednesday, publishes 
the footings of the official vote for Governor in all 
the counties in the State, as follows: 

Fish, (Whig,) 218,616 ; Dix, (Free Soil,) 122,583; 
Walworth, (Democrat,) 116.019. 

Fish, over Walworth, 102,597; do., over Dix, 
96,035; Dix, over Walworth, 6,564; Dix and 
Walworth, over Fish, 19,986. 

The Legislature stands— 





Senate— Whigs - - - 25 
Democrats - - - 8—16 maj. 

House—Whigs - - - 107 
Democrats - - - 6 
Free-Soilers - - 15—86 maj. 

Majority on joint ballot 102. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Taylor. Cass. Van Buren. Clay. Polk. Birney. 


186,113 172,661 11,200 
Taylor over Cass - 


161,203 167,535 3,138 
13,482 

















Taylor over Cassand Van Buren- - 2,252 
Totalvote - - - = - += 369,974 
Total vote in 1844 aint - - 331,926 
Increase. - - - - - 38,048 
Majority against Cass - - - - 24,652 
NEW JERSEY—( Oficial.) 
1848. ie 1844.—— 
Taylor. Cass. V. Buren. Smith. Clay. Polk. Birney. 
40,009 36,880 849 77 «=—«-38,318 37,405 131 
TayloroverCass- - - - - 3,129 
Taylor overall others - - — - - 2,203 
Clay over Polk - - : - - 823 
Clay over Polk and Birney -_~ - . 692 
Total vote in 1848 e, .» . 2° «© TBs 
Total vote in 1844 - = + + 75,854 
Increased vote - - - - 41,961 


Two hundred and twelve votes were rejected in 
1844, 


























OHIO. 

Taylor. Cass. V.Buren. Clay. Polk. Birney. 
138,356 154,783 35,374 155,113 169,061 8,050 
Cassover Taylor -  - - - - 16,427 
Majority against Cass - - - - 18,947 
Majority against Taylor - - - 51,801 
Total vote - = 2 = = = 328,513 
Total vote in 1844 - - - - 312,224 

Increase - - - - = 16,289 
MARYLAND. 
~ Taylor. Cass. Van Buren. Clay. Polk. 
37,702 34,528 125 35,984 32,676 
Taylor overCass- - - - - 3,174 
Total vote - - - - - - 72,355 
Total vote in 1844 - - - - 68,660 
Increase - - - . - 3,695 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
—Nov. 1848 —~ -—~Aug. 1848— —Nov. 1844.~ 
Taylor. Cass. Manly. Reid. Clay. Polk. 
43,513 34,869 42,360 41,486 43,232 39,287 

Taylor over Cass - - - - 8.650 
Clayover Polk - - - - = 3,945 
Manly over Reid - - - - - 874 
Total vote - - - - = + 78,388 
Total vote in 1844 ae a Tie eae 
Decrease - - - - - - 4,131 
Gain for Taylor on Manly’s vote - - 1,159 
Loss for Casson Reid’s vote- - - 6,617 


This is the way slaveholding Democrats stick 
by their Northern friends. 

“ The Free Soil vote in North Carolina, as far 
as we have seen,” says the Greensborough Pa- 
triot, “stands as follows: Guilford 47, Orange 16, 
Chatham 13, Surry 9.” 





ALABAMA. 
Official returns are not yet received. But the 
following items will show the Democrats how they 
have been treated by their allies: 
“ Taylor’s majority in South Alabama 
Cass’s majority in North Alabama 








ee Cass’s majority in the State . - 554 
—WNov., 1848.——~ -—Sept., 1848..—~ ; no lp op 
Cass. Taylor. Van Dana. Ham- Fes- Polk’s majority in South Alabama - - 3,252 
Buren. lin. senden. | In North Alabama - - - - $,210 
Pe 33,767 34,778 11,940 38,740 29/534 12,175 
gunn SE er ta IR] Totalmarty - = ss a1.00 
Errors - - 17 7 17 - - - 


Taylor’s gain in the State 10,908, in a poll of 
about 65,000 votes, being the largest gain, in pro- 
—s of any political contest within our know- 
ledge. 

N. B. Four or five of the counties are disputed 
as to majority, and two orthree estimated by com- 








petent judges in Alabama. The official returns 
will not probably vary the result materially.” 
OFFICIAL, 

Taylor. Cass. Clay. Polk 
30,523 31,316 24,875 36,022 
Democratic majority in 1844- = - - 11,147 
Democratic majority in 1848- - 793 
Democratic loss - - = + «= 10,354 
Total vote in 1848 - - - - 61,839 
Total vote in 1844 - = = = 60,897 

Increase - - - - . 942 


It will be seen that five or six thousand Demo- 
crats voted against Cass. 





GEORGIA. 
-——1848.—— r-——1847.—— -—-1844.— 
Taylor. Cass. Clinch. Towns Clay. Polk. 
43,150° 40,089 41,931 43,320 42,106 44,155 
Majority for Taylor - - - 8,061 
Majority for Towns (D.) - - - 1,289 
Majority for Polk - - - = = 2,049 





Total vote in 1848 


83,239 


























Total vote in 1844 - - - - 86,261 

Decrease - - - - 3,022 

Increase of Whig vote in four years - 1,044 

Decreage of Democratic votein four years 4,066 
TENNESSEE. 

Taylor. Cass. Clay. Polk. 
64,145 57,984 60,030 59,907 
Majority for Taylor - - - - 6,161 
Majority forClay- - -, - - 113 
Total vote in 1844 gos mod So) tee 
Total vote in 1848 - 52 f=. © 122,129 

Increase - - - -- = 2,192 
Democratic loss - - - - - 1,933 
Whig gain - = - aoe oe 4,115 
Democratic vote in 1847 for Governor - 60,454 
Democratic vote in 1848 for Cass - - 57,984 

Seewri wins ier mteize ci 2 RA 








- 1848. —_ -——1844—— INDIANA. 
Taylor. Cass. © Van Buren. Clay. Polk. Indiana has gone for Cass by about 4,000 ma- 
6,689 3,600 705 7,322 4,867 | jority. 
Taylor over Cass - - - - = 3,089] Wehope to be able in our next to give the 
Taylor over Cass and Van Buren - - 2,384} exact number of votes given to Van Buren. Suffi- 
Clay overPolk - - - + + 2455 cient returns have already come in to warrant the 
ing vote in 1844 « i . j , | belief that his vote was very large—larger than 
Scattering vote in | ” | the most sanguine anticipated.”— Free Democrat. 
Total vote in 1848 Sis Moa tia. te Oe ILLINOIS. 
Total vote in 1844 - - >» 12,189) The nine thousand Democratic majority in 
Nlinois has been cut down, and the vote is so. close 
—— ‘ mie uae aan that we wait till a careful count of the official re- 
ajority against Cass - - -. - 4% turns decide it. The Van Buren vote is very 
co CTICUT. 
poms SR ial ae 1844, .| The Western Citizen says— . 
Taylor, . Cass. Van Buren, Clay... Polk. Birney.} “The first great triumph is in carrying the ci 
29,980 26.596 5,093'  32)832 29,841 1,943. sete no oR byte a seecity of nee 
T pee y ce Bonds | over or. over Cass. ‘glory en 
Hive over Cass ) 3,384 for one day, but there is more store, The 
ajority against Taylor . e be 1,709 re Cc 
' county. of Conk pes ooh ay Breg-eegSrrand 
Majority against Cass - = 8,477 | OS a aren majority i this county to 
- ; ; panes agi oh ver Cass, and 410 over ae ; 
Total votein 1848 Ss. 61,669 | °C Other triumphs are Lake county ; it gives a 
Total vote in. 1844 - = +s «64,616 } majority over both ag Vo We a 
ey + ecelhe — majority in McHenry, 1 ig dr oraslpee phn 
Decrease in four years -  - 2.947| Kendall, Bureau, Kane, Cook, Putnam, and some 
Total votein 1840 = - - - = 56,897} others” 
Increase in eight years- - - ~ 4,792! In addition, we may name Knox. . 
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THE CHOLERA. 


Mr. Epitor: The Cholera is doubtless again 
on its way to our shoree. Wou!d it not be wise for 
all classes to inquire who are the peculiar sub- 
jects of this terrible disease, and to ascertain of 
medical men, or by looking to the past, whether 
those who use intoxicating drinks moderately or 
ae are not peculiarly exposed to its at- 

8. 


After the Cholera had ceased in the city of Al- 
bany, in 1852, an individual of high standing and 
character undertook the task of ascertaining the 
habits of every person who had died of that fatal 
disease, over the age of sixteen years, in that city. 
At the time, a full report of each individual case 
was prepared and extensively circulated. The 
whole number of deaths over sixteen years were 
three hundred and thirty-six. 

Abstract of the Report. 

Males, 213; females, 123—total, 336. 

White, (natives) 171; colored, (natives.) 24; 
Irish, 108; English, 15; Scotch, 4; Welch, 2; 
German, 8; French, 1; unknown, 3—total, 336. 

intemperate, 140; free drinkers, 55; moderate 
drinkers, (mostly habitual,) 131 ; strictly temper- 
ate, (all but one committed some excess in eating, 
that one was neglected by an intemperate hus- 
band,) 5; members of temperance societies,* 2; 
idiot, 1; unknown, 2—total, 336. 

Before publishing the report, it was submitted 
to the medical staff attached tothe Board of Health 
residing in the city of Albany. The following 
certificate was appended to the report. 

The undersigned, members of the medical 
staff attached to the Board of Health, residing in 
the city of Albany, have examined the foregoing 
document of facts, and, as such, we take pleasure 
in recommending its publication and general cir- 
culation. P 

Joun E1eurts, Chairman Medical Staff. 

Wituiam Bay. Henry Green. 

C. D. Townsenp. J. James. 

Jor A. Wina. Psrer WENDELL, 

B. P. Sraats, Health Officer. 
Henxy Bronson, Attached Northern Hospital. 





* Population of Albany, 1832, about 26,000; members of 
Temperance Societies, about 5,000. 
D. 


—_——» -——_ 


SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Cambria arrived at New York at 
8 o'clock on Saturday morning, bringing s¢ven 
days later intelligence from Europe, having 
sailed from Liverpool on the 4th instant. 

Liverroot Corron Marker, Nov. 4.—At the 
time of her sailing, the cotton trade kept very 
steady, and prices have become more firm. In- 
deed there is, in some instances, a slight advance 
on the rates of American descriptions. 


Breapsturrs.—The imports of foreign grain 
and grain produce into Liverpool and other ports 
in the Kingdom are increasing; and this, com- 
bined with a pretty fair quantity of home grain, 
keeps the market, on the whole, well supplied 
In the absence of speculation, the trade exhibits 
a total want of animation. Buyers only purchase 
for the supply of immediate and pressing wants. 

At Mark lane, on Monday last, wheat was sold 
at 51s. to 57s. for red, and 55s. to 63s. per quar- 
ter for the best English white. Indian corn 
brought 37s. to 38s. per quarter, for red and white. 
The sale of American flour was dull, but the 
prices quoted varied from 28s. to 38s. per quarter 
for United States, and 27s. and 30s. for Canada. 

On the following day, Tuesday, the Liverpool 
market was rather dull, and in some instances 
the price of English wheat receded 1d. per 70 lbs. 
The following rates were paid for American de- 
scriptions: Canadian, free, red, 7s. 6d. to 738d. 
per bushel; white, 7s. 10d. to 8s. 2d.; U.S. red, 
7s. 10d. to 8s. 1d.; white, 8s. 2d. to Ss. 8d. 

Both United States and Canadian flour had a 
dull sale, but prices were maintained ; the former 
being quoted at 30s. to 31s.,and Canadian sweet 
28s. 6d. to 29s. 6d. per bbl. 

Indian corn had moved off slowly at lower 
prices. The duty on wheat has now advanced to 
6s. per quarter, and that on flour to 3s. 77d. per 
barrel. 

Provisions.—The market for cured provisions 
has been firm since our previous notice. Pork 
has been freely taken, and bacon has advanced 2s. 
to 3s. per cwt. 

Lard is in fair request, and although lower in 
the early part of last week, has since recovered. 
Cheese is in less active demand. The imports 
of the week comprise 138 boxes of bacon; 122 
barrels and 80 kegs of lard; 121 casks of butter; 
and 1,048 boxes of cheese. 


AUSTRIA. 

CapituLaTion oF Vienna.—Vienna has at last 
surrendered to the Imperial troops, after eight 
days’ siege, extending to the 28th ult. Six days 
were consumed in endeavoring to bring the Vien- 
nese to submission, and several attempts were 
made by the inhabitants to obtain better terms of 
surrender from the Imperial General, but all to 
no purpose. On the 28th, Windischgratz com- 
menced an attack on the suburbs. On that day 
the engagement was chiefly on the southern and 
eastern sides. Many National Guards threw 
down their arms. The workmen, on the contra- 
ry, displayed great valor. No students were ob- 
served, and it was therefore conjectured that they 
had laid aside their peculiar distinctive marks, 
for the purpose of remaining incog. Not many 
shells appear to have been thrown into the city— 
between thirty and forty houses were burnt down. 

At 11 o’clock at night, nothing as yet was de- 
cided upon, beyond the victorious advance of the 
troops. The inhabitants of the city itself were 
said to have raised white flags of truce as early 
as the previous evening, which, however, were 
torn down by the operatives. 

Only a few shells were thrown on the evening 
of the 28th, as a means to inspire terror. They 
were directed against the University; but a great 
number of rockets and shrapnels were thrown on 
the following day. On the 29th, at midnight, the 
Imperial troops were already on the glacis, at a 
distance of only two hundred to four hundred 
steps from the wall of the inner city. 

Notwithstanding various accounts of the ca- 
pitulation of Vienna, which fact does not seem to 
admit of any doubt, Windischgratz was obliged 
to advance as far as the Stephans Platz, the Vien- 
nese having recommenced the combat, and the 
city was bombarded once more on the 3ist. The 
Hangarians, 18,000 strong, attacked the left wing 
of Windischgratz and the right of Jellachich’s 
army. Messenhausen made a sally from a gate 
in the vicinity of the Red Tower. The Hunga- 
rians, however, were completely routed, and 
driven into the Danube. 

On the 29th, a truce was agreed upon, which 
extended to the following day at noon, when the 
Hungarians, who had crossed the frontier, made 
an attack on the Imperial ttoops, in which they 
were assisted by a sortie of the Viennese, but 
they were completely defeated. 

On the 30th, at 12 M., Windischgratz sent the 
following telegraphic despatch to Baron Wessem- 
berg, the Minister President: 

“Vienna unconditionally submits this day. 
My soldiers will enter Vienna to-day.” 

A great part of the Hungarian troops went 
over to the Austrian army; among others, the 
regiment of Lichenstein. The struggle in the 
streets of Vienna was of short duration. The 
whole town was in possession of the Imperial 
army on the Ist of November, 

On the evening of the 31st of October the Im- 
perial troops made their first entrance into the 
inner town, after having taken all the faubourgs. 
Advancing quietly towards the bastions, upon 
which white flags had been raised, they were sud- 
denly received by a shower of balls. Shells and 
rockets were, upon this, thrown into the town. 
The Imperial] library and a portion of the palace 
were soon in flames. The town submitted. 

The Berg, the Kamthner Strasse, and the Ste- 
phens Square, were occupied by the military. A 
brisk fire was still kept up upon them from the 
windows. : 

The Berg and Kamthner gates were stormed 
and battered in by the troops, and the Berg car- 
ried by assault. The students fought like mad- 
men; and, when the rest of the city had given 
in, still defended themselves in the vicinity of 
the Aula, supported by 2 portion of the work- 
men. On the ist they still held out in the Sulz- 
gries barracks. On the 3ist, 500 prisoners were 
made. On thesame day the Hungarians recross- 
ed the Leitha and withdrew. At nightfall, the 
Imperial flag waved over every portion of the city. 

FRANCK. __ 

General Cavaignac this time has provided a 
sufficient military force to put down any attempt 
at disorder; but the Red Republicans, Socialists, 
and Communists, have collected all their fighting 
men. F ad 4h 

Caussidiere is reported to be in Paris, and, 
amidst the complete dislocation of all parties, 
with the apparent certainty of Louis Napoleon’s 
triumphal election, a fearful struggle seems im- 
minent. ‘ 

The Constitution of France has now received 
the final sanction of the National Assembly. The 
English proclaims its fears that the event 

xdes sudden evil consequences. Wilmer & Smith 
say the accounts of the Bank of Paris ouly fur- 
nish continued proofs of the deplorable diminu- 


ough | tion of trade. 


The account of the Government has fallen to 





the incon: e sum of £70,000 sterling, and 
the Vina’ Sep rende are lower than at any pe- 
“ea CVO. 
test, Ei etal lation wit be ion of the 
1 confirmation of the 
fact that the gle will be between General 
-Cavaignac and ce Louis Bonaparte only. 
Cavaignac is sen _emissaries into all the de- 
partments to intrigue for his election. 


The party of M. Thiers expresses open dis- 
trust of both candidates. M. Thiers plainly says 
that the undecided policy of Cavaignac, which 
affects to be moderate whilst leading to Red Re- 
publicani»m, inspires no confidence. The major- 
ity are evidently with Louis Napoleon at present. 
He observes a discreet silence. 

No fewer than 150,000 troops and National 
Guards were to assist at the proclamation of the 
Constitution in Paris, the day following our latest 
advices, and the streets of the capital and envi- 
rons were thronged with military. 

IRELAND. 

This country has now subsided into a state of 
ordinary tranquillity. Isolated outrages, as in 
the best of times, are perpetrated in many parts 
of the country, and the contest between the land- 
lords and their starving tenantry is still waged 
with unrelenting bitterness, but upon the general 


surface of politics there is scarcely a ripple dis- 
cernible. 


ITALY. 

Northern Italy and the whole of Lombardy is 
placarded with a proclamation of Mazino, which 
begins thus: 

“ National Insurrection—Central Junta—The 
horn was sounded in the name of God, and the 
people rise. Lombards, rise and advance. Let the 
tri-colored flag float from the summit of the Alps, 
from mountain to mountain, until our victory 
shall be assured from one end of Italy to the 
other. God and the people! War on Austria! 
Long live Italy, one and free !” 

The details are all set forth for prosecuting 
the war. 

Genoa was in full insurrection on the 29th ult. 
The troops were called out and ready to act. 
The arrest of a poster of placards was the cause 
of the disturbance. The windows of the guard- 
house were demolished with stones. The civic 
guard interfered, and fired on the people. Ren- 
dezvous were fixed for the evening. This is an 
echo of the movement in Tuscany. 


~ ITEMS. 


Tur Free Sow Parer published at Quincy, 
Iilinois, during the campaign, now appears as a 
permanent newspaper, under the title of the 
Quincy Tribune. Its principles are unchanged. 











Tue Barrery, the Taylor campaign paper pub- 
lished in this city, will be continued, commencing 
the first week in January next, as a weekly jour- 
nal, the leading object of which will “be to de- 
velop and sustain the true policy of the Taylor 
Republican Party”—so says Mr. G. S. Gideon, 
its proprietor. There seems to be a disposition 
on the part of many leading Taylor men to throw 
off the Whig name and Whig leadership. 





Tue Onto Sranparp, an excellent Free Soil 
weekly, published at Columbus, Ohio, has issued 
proposals for publishing a Daily and Tri-Weekly 
Standard, on the following terms: 

Daily, to city subecribers, delivered by carrier 
$6; Daily, to mail subscribers, or Daily for the 
session, and Tri-Weekly the rest of the year, $5; 
Daily, 6 months, $3; Tri-weekly, per annum, 4; 
Weekly, $2. For the session—Daily, three 
months, $2; Tri-Weekly, $1; Weekly, (in ad- 
vance.) 50 cents. 

We hope the enterprising proprietors, Messrs. 
Hamlin and Garrard, will be vigorously sustain- 
ed in their undertaking. 





Tue Vereran Emancirator, of Boston, has 
been united with the Boston Republican, a strong, 
thorough, steadfast, straight-forward, spirited 
Free Democratic paper. 


The Nem York Globe is exulting over the fact 
that Van Buren has more votes in the State than 
Cass, and says he would have had a good many 
more, but that many Van Buren men voted for 
Taylor, in order to be sure of averting the elec- 
tion of Cass. The Globe adds: “Free Soil will 
now become an established creed of the Demo- 
cratic party. All parties at the North will here- 
after adopt the Free Territory Principle. The 
Democracy of the North are now completely 
emancipated from the control of the slave power.” 





Tue Cuarter Oax.—The Free Soil men of 
Connecticut contemplate the consolidation of the 
Free Soil papers of the State into one large and 
effective journal, to be called the Nationat Re- 
pvsiican. Mr. Burleigh, who has conducted the 
Charter Oak with marked ability, has consented to 
merge his paper at the close of its present volume, 
in the Republican. The arrangement, we should 
think, an excellent one, provided Burleigh’s ser- 
vices be retained in the concern. 





Lyne Srartine, one of the original proprietors 
of the soil on which the city of Columbus (0.) 
now stands, and one of the richest men in the 
State, died on the 21st instant. 





Tue Late Srorm at tut East—More Dis- 
ASTERS AND Loss or Lire —The Boston Traveller 
of Tuesday has accounts of further disasters at 
sea during the late storm. 

The British schooner Olive, Oliver, was wreck- 
ed near Point Alderton. All hapds lost. She 
had five or six persons on board. 

Schooner Welcome Return, Captain Hewitt, of 
and from Prince Edward’s Island, for Boston, 
went ashore at Rocky Hill, off Plymouth, on the 
evening of the 20th instant, and immediately 
went to pieces. The crew were all saved. A 
woman who was on board, with six children, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore with her infant in 
her arms, while the other five were lost. A cor- 
réspondent of the Courier says: “'Their bodies 





were recovered and placed in the Town Hall, pre- 
senting five as beautiful faces as were ever seen 
in one family.” . 

Ship Clara, of Portsmouth, Captain Penhallow, 
| from Cadiz, October 1st, went ahore on Truro 
Beach, two miles south of Cape Cod light, on 
Monday, at 9 o’clock, A.M. Captain Penhallow 
was lost overboard a few minutes previous to her 
striking. The remainder of the crew were saved. 





Growtn or Art our West.—The Western 
Art Union held its second anniversary in Cincin- 
nati, on the 13th instant. It appears from the 
annual report that the whole number of subscri- 
bers is 1,090, being an increase on the last year 
of 366. The number of works of art distributed 
was fifty-four paintings and fifty busts. Five of 
the pictures were presented by artists, and forty- 
nine were purchased at a cost of $2,554. The 
highest price paid for any picture was $2S0, and 
the lowest price $10. A gallery for the exhibi- 
tion of works of art has been established by the 
Western Art Union in Cincinnati. 





Ouro stands alone in her defection from the 
Whig ranks. She has no ry peng among her 
sister States; and even the Locos seem little 
pleased at her mite of consolation.—N. American. 


And why should they be pleased? Cass may 
have carried the State by a plurality of 15,000 
over Taylor, but Taylor and Van Buren together 
have a majority of perhaps 16,000 votes over him. 





Tue Free Wortp, a campaign Free Soil paper, 
published at Salem, Massachusetts, proposes to 
become a permanent paper of the same character. 





Anorner.—C. J. J. Ingersoll, the editor of the 
campaign Free Soil paper in Greenfield, Mass., 
has issued proposals for publishing a permanent 
Free Soil paper, in the same place, under the 
title of “ The American Republic.” 
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AN APPEAL 


TO THE FRIENDS OF LIBERTY AND JUSTICE IN OHIO 
AND INDIANA. 


Asa committee, appointed for the purpose by 
the Annual Meeting of Friends, convened at 
Green Plain, Clark county, Ohio, om the 28th and 
29th of the 10th month, 1848, we address you upon 
the subject of the unjust and iniquitous laws 
which make distinctions between men on account 
of color, We suffer with you, under a sense of 
the degraded position we occupy, in the estima- 
tion of the wise and good, the world over, by the 
continuance on our statute books of these relics of 
a less enlightened age. We mourn with you the 
corruption of the moral sense of our people which 
they engender, and we are united with you in 
sympathy with the most deeply injured portion of 
our pe peewee of basa, whoare rendered the sub- 
jects of so much injustice, contumely, and scorn, 
by their existence. , 

Impressed wiih these sentiments, we desire to. 
bring into activity such an influence asshall effect 
their annihilation. . To do this, all that seems: to 
us to be necessary is, to arouse, and concentrate 
the moral sense. of the men and women of our 
land. We believe the politicians who shape State 
legislation await only such action of the le as 
shall demonstrate to them what is our desi 
obtain a prvaaceor nyt expression “tS : ae 
will, we pro that every man oman into 
ad hands this address may fall, and who be-| 
lieves in the propriety of effecting the at 
which we aim, shall consider himself or hersel; 
especially called upon to circulate the followi 









similar petition, obtain every name which 
sed be hed big eens of the measure, and to see 








that it is transmitted to some member of the Le- 
gislature, at an early day, to be presented. 

Dear friends, if you will but unite with us fora 
vigorous, persevering, and general effort through- 
out the State, it is in our power now, no doubt. to 
accomplish this most desirable result. Who will 
be idle, who negligent in the performance of this 
high duty ? Tuomas Pennock. 

Tuomas Swayne. 
Hutpan Kester, 
Freperic Hoover. 
Routu Duepate. 
JonaTHAN Huppixston, 
Cata ALLEN. 

Acusan WILiiaMs. 
VatentinE NICHOLSON, 
Asram Brooke. 


STATE CONVENTION. 


Circumstances of a peculiar nature induced the 
Free Soil men of Ohio to refrain from nominating 
a candidate for Governor at the recent election. 
It has now become important that the True De- 
mocracy of the State should meet together at an 
early day, to make known their principles in ref- 
erence to State policy, and take such measures as 
shall be deemed best to advance our principles, 
and secure an effective and permanent organiza- 
tion of our party. - 

We therefore, after consultation with many of 
our friends from various parts of the State, have 
concluded to issue this call for a Delegate Con- 
vention of the Free Democracy, to be held in Co- 
lumbus on Thursday, the 29th day of December 
next. In appointing the delegates, we recommend 
that one be sent from each county, and one addi- 
tional one for each 500 Free Soil votes cast at the 
late Presidential election, and one for every frac- 
tion of 500 over 250. 

While we thus call a Delegate Convention, we 
would express our earnest wish that all Free Soil 
men Will attend who have it in their power to do 
so, and support their delegates by their presence, 
and aid them by their counsel. 

We trust that the Free Democracy of each 
county will at once proceed to appoint delegates 
to the State Convention. 








E. S. Hamuin, 

S. M. Smiru, 

J. M. WestwatTeR, 
L. L. Rice, 

I. Garrarp, 

State Certral Committee. 





GrauHAm’s American Montuty. December, 1848. For 

sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

The December number of Graham’s Magazine 
contains the usual entertainment. A spirited 
sketch, entitled “Overboard in the Gulf,” is illus- 
trated by an engraving of no ordinary merit. An- 
other engraving represents one of the Editors of 
the Magazine, J. Bayard Taylor, in an Alpine 
costume. We supposed, at first sight, that the 
days of shepherds and shepherdesses were return- 
ing upon us, in the style so finely satirized by 
Goldsmith, in his description of the family por- 
traits of the Vicar of Wakefield. The poet, with 
his shepherd’s hat and crook, would have cut a 
handsome figure, with Olivia and Sophia as shep- 
herdesses, in the background of that renowned 
picture. The Fashion Plate is brilliant. Indeed, 
the whole number is attractive. 


CITY NEWS. 


Tue City Councizs next Monday will elect 
Police Magistrates for one year, and also Trustees 
for the Public Schools. 











Pustic Scnoots.—T he new organization, it is 
expected, will be completed ina fewdays The 
Board of Trustees, at their meeting Wednesday 
evening week, chose as teachers Miss Sherman, 
Miss Atridge, Miss Stamford, Mrs. Randolph, 
Miss Waggaman, and Mrs.’Martin. The vacan- 
cy in the 4th District is not yet filled. 





Deartu or Amusements.—There is a lamenta- 
ble dearth of amusements in Washington. We 
have had but one concert since the Hutchinsons 
were here. Popular lecturers, vocalists, and mu- 
sicians, quite slight us. Congress, however, will 
soon grind out some music. 





Memeenrs or Coneress are beginning to be vis- 
ibleontheavenue. Messrs. Vinton, Cummins, and 
Taylor, of Ohio, Mr. Brodhead of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Marsh of Vermont, Mr. Henley of Indiana, 
Messrs. Dix, Johnson, and Badger, of the Senate, 
are at their posts. The ladies, too, are beginning 
to shine upon us. : 





Tue Hon. Mr. Crirrorp, Envoy Extraordina- 
ry and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Mexico, arrived in this city on Friday 
last. 

Senor De ta Rosa, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of 
Mexico to this country, with his suite, (seventeen 
in number,) arrived in this city on Friday last, 
and took rooms at Willard’s Hotel. 

Intelligencer. 





A Denicatre Hint.—The Secretary of the Navy 
recently received a letter, in a lady’s handwriting, 
which enclosed the announcement, cut from a 
newspaper, of the marriage of a young officer in 
the navy, and a reference to the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, and the fifth verse, which 
is as follows : 

“When a man hath taken a new wife, he shall 
not go-out to war, neither shall he be charged 
with any business; but he shall be free at home 
one year, and shall cheer up his wife which he 
hath taken. —Jb. 





Tur Epmonpson Grrts have been purchased, 
emancipated, and taken to the North The fol- 
lowing receipt, furnished hy the slave-traders, we 
find in the Advocate and Journal of New York: 


“Received of W. L. Chaplin twenty-two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, being payment in full for 
the purchase of two negroes, named Mary and 
Emily Edmondson. The right and titie of said 
negroes we warrant and defend against the claims 
of all persons whatsoever; and likewise warrant 
them sound and healthy in body and mind, and 
slaves for life. 

“Given under our hand and seal, this seventh 
day of November, 1848. 

$2,250. Bruin & Hit. [Seal.]” 





Case or Drayton anp Sears.—We learn that 
the Circuit Court last Monday took up the ap- 
peal made from the Criminal Court, in the case 
of the United States vs. Drayton and Sears. It is 
expected that it will occupy the consideration of 
the Court for several days. 





Swarminc —Some time since, a prospectus was 
issued for the renewed publication of the National 
Whig in this place. Then followed the prospec- 
tus of the Daily and Weekly Globe. The Battery 
next issued proposals, as the organ of the Taylor 
Republican Party. The edifor of the Union de- 
clares his fixed purpose to continue in this “ re- 
fined metropolis” The Saturday Evening News is 
still moving. The Intelligencer, of course, is a 
fixed fact. And soare we. We have now to re- 
peat a rumor that Mr. Bullitt, of the New Orleans 
Picayune, is to be brought to Washington as the 
organ of General Taylor. If all the new papers 
get started, and all the old ones keep under 
weigh, we shall have a lively time of it. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 

November 27.—Flour is steady—Genesee at 
$5.56. Wheat and corn are both somewhat low- 
er. White, inferior quality, at $1.21; prime red, 
$1.12. Corn—mixed, 64 te 65 cents; yellow, 6S 
cents. Rye, 61 to 62 cents, with sales of 5,000 
bushels. There is no change to note in provis- 
ions, mess pork being as before, $12.50 ; prime, 
$9.25. 








BALTIMORE. 

November 27—The flour market is without 
much movement. Howard street, apy 3 per 
barrel. White wheat, for family flour, at 61.18 a 
$1.25 per busbel; ordinary white, $1.10 a $1.14; 
red wheat, $1 2 $1.10. Corn—yellow, 5@ a 58 
cents; white, 48250. Rye, 60a65 cents. Oats, 
26 a 30 cents per bushel. 





BOSTON. tail 
November 24.~-Flour—prices are pretty fully 
sustained — Genesee, £5.75; Michigan, $95.62; 
Ohio and St. Louis, $5.50 a $5.75 per barrel. Y 





el- 








53 & 55 cents; bacon, hog round, $6.00 a $6.25; 
lard, 9 a 10 cents; clover seed, $4.75 a $5.00 ; 
timothy seed, $3,50 a $3.75. 

Flour.—Market firm. Sales of 200 or 300 bar- 
rels at $5.11; 250 barrels, Kephart & Davis, at 
$5.15 ; 200 barrels canal at $507; 300 barrels 
neyo at $5.121¢. The wagon price closed at 

871g. 

Grain.—The receipts of wheat are light, and 
with a good demand ; prices keep up. We quote 
good to prime red at $1.05 a $1.08; white, $1.10 
a $1.15. Corn is active; sales of old white at 
57\6 cents; old yellow at 62 cents. We quote 
new white at 50 to 51 cents. One cargo, 1,300 
bushels new yellow, sold at 58 cents. In other 
grain there is no material change. 





CINCINNATI, 

sa 24—Flour—sales of 1,450 barrels at 
7 va ogs—' + d . = 

wall: let eee teens; penn pouty 


Cattle, $3 a $4 per 100 pounds. 











THE GLOBE: 
A CONGRESSIONAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND LITE- 
RARY NEWSPAPER. 

7 Editors of the Congressional Globe propose a new 

publication. To deserve the patronage which Congress 
has accorded to their reports of its debates, in receiving and 
making the Globe the official register, they intend to add 
promptitude to whatever merit has hitherte resommended 
the work. They will publish a Daily Globe, to record the 
proceedings and debates as they occur; and a Congressional 
Globe periodically, as heretofore, embodying the reports of 
Congress separate from the miscellaneous matter which will 
accompany them in the daily print. To fill the sheet of the 
daily newspaper, it is designed to gather the news from all 
quarters, and complete the contents by drawing from every 
source that may be of most interest among literary novelties, 
and of greatest utility in scientific and practical works on 
agriculture. For material, the leading jowrnals and periodi- 
cals of France and Great Britain, treating of such subjects, 
will be consulted, and, it is hoped, advantageously use4. 
Original essays, especially on topics connected with agricul- 
ture, will be obtained from the most enlightened and practi- 
cal men of our country. 

The Globe, as a newspaper, and as a vehicle of information 
and amusement in other respecta, will be under the charge 
of Francis P. Blair and James C. Pickett. The Congression- 
al department and business concerns of the paper will be 
under the management of John C. Rives. The public are 
familiar with Blair & Rives as connected with the press. In 
introducing Mr. Pickett as ove of the concern, they will be 
allowed to say a few words of him. He isa gentleman favor- 
ably known to the Government, for the talent and judgment 
which distinguished his diplomatic service while connected 
with the mission to Quito, and more recently when Charge 
d’Affaires to Peru. From his pen mainly the Globe will de- 
rive the selections and translations from the foreign journals 
and periodicals, the comments on them, and the other literary 
articles, which will be found among its chief attractions. 

The Globe will be published daily during the seesions of 
Congress, and weekly the balance of the year, and will under- 
go distribution in the form of a Weekly Globe, a Congres- 
sional Globe, and an Appendix. 

The Weekly Globe will be the vehicle of the miscellaneous 
articles of the daily print, with a synopsis of the Congres 
sional proceedings. 

The Congressional Globe will embody, as it has done for 
the last sixteen years, Congressional proceedings and derates 
exclusively. 

The Appendix will embrace the revised speeches separate- 
ly, and the messages of the President of the United States 
and the reports of the Heads of the Executive De; artments. 

The Congressional Globe and Appendix will be published 
as fast as the proceedings of Congress will make a number. 
Subscribers may expect one number of each a week during 
the first four weeks of a session, and two or three numbers of 
each a week afterwards, until the end of the session. 

Nothing of a political party aspect will appear in the Globe, 
save that which will be found in the Congressional reports. 
A paper assuming to be an impartial vehicle for all sides 
cannot maintain its character if the editorial columns reflect 
a party hue. The Editors of the Globe have borne their share 
in the party conflicts of the press. They claim an honorable 
discharge from the vocation. The Globe will inviolably 
maintain the neutrality which its relation to Congress im- 


poses. 
TERMS 
For one copy of the Daily Globe (daily during the ses- 
sion of Congress, and weekly during the recess) a 
year - - o) vO8 - - - - - - 
For one copy of the Weekly Globe one year - - 
For one copy of the Congressional Globe during the 
next session, if subscribed for before the Ist of Jan- 





$5.00 
2.00 


uary - - - etl - - 
For one copy of the Appendix during the next session, 
if subscMibed for before the Ist of January = - - 
For six copies of either the Congressional Globe, or the 
Appendix, or part of both - - - - - 


The subscription for the Congressional Globe, or the Ap- 
pendix, after the Ist of January, will be $1.50. The original 
price of one dollar does not pay the expense of the publica- 
a in consequence of the great increase of matter pub- 

ished. 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out; therefore, no person need consume time 
in ordering them, unless the subscription price accompanies 
the order. 

Proprietors of newspapers who copy this Prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our atten- 
tion to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one 
copy of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the 
@ssion, or one copy of the Daily wees ee they pre- 


er. LAIR & RIVES. 
Washington, October 16, 1848. 


WATER CURE, 
ROWNSVILLE WATER.-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, 
Fayelte County, Pennsylvania.—The friends of Hy- 
dropathy, also the public in general, are respectfully inform- 
ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose, 
has now been in successful operation since August, 1847. 

The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and will 
comfortably accommodate 25 patients—every room is well 
ventilated and neatly furnished. The sleeping, bathing, and 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, are as entirely separated from 
those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; also sep- 
arate parlors. ‘The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 
necessary baths fur undergoing a successful treatment. 

Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish- 
ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abuudant, and the exertion of reaching the summits 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most pictur- 
esque country. 

Dr. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish- 
ment, has had several years" ex; erience in this popular mode 
of practice, and, early in the ensuing summer, expects to be 
joined by Dr. Mason, Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 

eons, —_— who is now visiting the best establishment in 
england. 
he Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
no pains will be spared to make it as comfoxtable and agree- 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, to*be 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required to bring 
their own nurses; board can be had for them in the Estab- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patieut is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton s}.eets—two wool- 
len blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfortables 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrumen: 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cure 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
Liver, Sple-n, and Kidneys; Dyspep*in; Asthma; Rheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatien and Lumbago; Gonor- 
rhoea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervoug 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache; 
Palpitation of the Heart; Hy pochondriasis; Dropsy; Jaun- 
dice ; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Tremens; Spasms of 
the Stomach and Bowels; Spinal Affections; Chrenie Dye- 
entery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &e. 
Female Di , as Prolap Uteri,or bearing down of the 
Womb; excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 

Feb. 3—6m 

PROSPECTUS OF THE LOUISVILLE EX- 
AMINE 

| genes weekly, in Lonisville, Kentucky — being a 

large and handsomely printed newspaper, devoted chiefly 
to the discussion of the Emancipation question in Kentucky, 
and containing much interesting family reading, religious 
and political intelligence, articles on agriculture, and the 
general news of the day. 

Terms—two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

Paul Seymour, Publisher. 

This paper bas been in existence nearly a year and a half, 
and has been slowly extending its circulation in the slave 
States. It is the advocate of Emancipation in Kentucky, and 
has kept this one object constantly in view, recking, by calm 
reasoning and by the evidence of figures and facts, to show the 
People of Kentucky the many grievous losses they are oblig- 
ed tu bear in consequence of slavery. Those connected with 
the Examiner have not espoused any one of the many plans 
of E ipation submitted from time to time, nor have they 
urged their own views in this particular, but have sonfined 
their action to efforts intended to arouse the public mind to 
reflection on this vitally important subject—feeling sure that 
when their fellow-citizens shall have determined to rid them- 
selves of slavery, they will find a wav; that 4 plan of Emap- 

ipation, just, h he, and preeticable, will be deyised and 
agreed upon, and that suffi-ient wiedom and courage will be 
found in this beloved old Commonwealth to carry it out syc- 
cessfully. Such a plan will doubtless be agreed upon at a 
meeting of the fricnds of the cause, to be held at some con- 
venient point, shortly after the Presidential election, and wili 
be advocated by the Examiner with whatever ability it pos- 
SeBStB. 

The Examiner does not participate in party politics. {6 
calls on the guod and patrict:c of every party inthe State to 
unite in on? concentrated effurt for the redemptiou of Ken- 
tucky from the thrall of slavery. 

The time is at: hand in which the effort is to be made. The 
subject of the Convention is beginning to occupy the minds 
of all Kentuckians, and it is of the first importance that we 
be well inf rmedon a subject that so vitally concerns as. The 
conductors of the Examin r, therefore, call upon the active 
friends of Emancipation in Kentucky to aid them in their 
efforts to extend its circulation, and trust a hearty.response 
will prove that the call is not made in vain. 


COSBY 
JOHN H. HEYwoop, 
NOBLE BUTLER, 
N. B. Any person sending us five new subscribers will be 
entitled to the Examiner for one year. Oct. 19. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE CHILD'S FRIEND, 

A MONTHLY PERIODICAL FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
BDITED BY MRS. ELIZA L. FOLLEN. 

TRULY instructive as well as entertaining book for 
A children is our simple object. Youthful lise as it is, and 
aa it ought tv be, we would r-prese t. All subjects that 
children can and ought to be interested in, we would lay be- 
fore them. We shai) seek to please and instruct our readers, 
as we would if they were by our side, by setting before them 
the -erious, perhaps sad, and then again the amusing inei- 
dents of real life; sometimes ip the twilight honr we wilh 
have a fairy story for them; then, if we of our friends cay 
make them, we will give tham connpdrams yr ghara les, o¢ 
our own or our rss alba ape | now ang then a shor; 
sermon or a long history. e will, when &) disposed, speak 
of the Sunday, of its precions rest, its beautiful recoljections, 
its blessed uses; but we would also urge upon our readers 
the great truth that every day is the Lord’s dav, that all ony 
time mast be devoted to duty, and that every hour well spent 
isa holy honr. We shall aspire to become traly the Child’s 
Friead, helping him to, learn from all that is within and 
around him the wistlom and gooduess of the Creator—that 
wrong-doing produces discord and miser; —that life is a con- 
tinued school-time, and that wisdom and virtue and the 
peace they bring are the true holydays of life. — 

It is our sole and simple purpose to make this work such 
as we have described—a hook that a child may read to ad- 
vantage and with pleasure on Sunday, as well a8 every day 

the week. 
| ne October number begins a new series ; being the ay 
1 mencement of the sixth year and the eleventh 2. a 
wif be ppintet on new and handsome type and foo im aoa 
Each py will be embelished with one fine engrav? gol 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


20’ Horen, Boston, 
Nha ee Nowsnber 18) 1848. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

An address was delivered this week, by a 
ernor Slade, of Vermont, in one of the eS 
churches of this city, on the subject of pop 

ucation. 
ber alluding to the necessity of universal = 
ucation, embracing a religious element, h ~ 
conservative power needed to regulate the m 1 
impulses now moving the world, he especialy 
urged the importance of concentrating the “hildeen 
of patriotism and benevolence upon the children 
of our country, and the paramount duty of enlist- 
ing the best minds for securing to the rising mil- 
lions of this Republic the influences of a Christian 
education. ii 

To the inquiry, Who shall be the principal ed- 
ucator? he replied, Woman. He spoke of her 
adaptedness to become the instructor of the rising 
race, from the peculiar character of her mind, es- 
pecially her power to gain the confidence and af- 
fection of children—a power essential both to 
their instruction and government. 

For introducing the religious element, which 
he considered indispensable to the proper educa- 
tion of a human soul, woman had peculiar advan- 
tages. He regarded her as manifestly designed 
by the Creator to mould and guide from its infan- 
cy the moral character of the human family. 

The instruments needed to accomplish this 
grand work, he said, were not mere literary, 
sentimental, drawing-room ladies, but those of 
truly vigorous, energetic minds, and enlarged 
hearts, in sound bodies—fitted to the stern reali- 
ties of life— self-denying, self-sacrificing, earnest, 
and ready for every station to which Providence 
might call them. 

Indeed, it was time, he said, that everybody 
should be in carnest in the work of doing —as 
earnest as men are in the pursuit of wealth and 
political interests. 

He spoke of the vast importance of our own 
country, in its relations to the world—of the free- 
dom of our institutions, as imparting an energy to 
the common mind, highly favorable to intellectual 
improvement, but demanding eminently the con- 
servative power of Christian principle to guide it 
to safe and happy results. 

Our own country, he said, should be first in our 
efforts, as it is first in our affections; and the 
West, especially, should be looked to by patriots 
and philanthropists, as being the prospective seat 
ofempire. Into that region, he urged that New 
England owed it to herself and to the nation to 
send the healthful influences which had made her 
what she was. 

The origin and objects of the “Board of Na- 
tional Popular Education,” of which Gov. Slade, 
of Middlebury, is the Corresponding Secretary 
and General Agent, were here presen‘ed, and its 
operation explained The Board consists of twen- 
ty-five members—ex-Governor Morrow, of Ohio, 
President ; and Judge McLean and Judge Lane, 
Vice Presidents. Through appropriate agencies 
it explores the West, for the raising up schools 
and making arrangements for the reception and 
competent support of female teachers, while it re- 
ceives applications for supplies, invites such 
teachers from the East, collects companies of them, 
semi-annually, at Hartford, Connecticut, where it 
carries them through a six weeks’ special training 
in a sort of Teachers’ Tastitute—and thence, under 
proper escort, sends them to the places provided. 

The Board, he said, had sent out one hundred 
and ten teachers in two years, mostly from New 








must henceforth be emancipated from that vassalage 
to the South which has disgraced them. We call 
upon the Democrats, then, as well as upon the 
Taylor men, to resist the schemes of the Slave 
Power to extend Slavery over the new Territories 
which the fortune of war has given tous. 

To our Free Soil friends we need say but little. 
They are true as steel. Never did a party show 
such “genuine, firm, Teutonic pluck,” as the glo- 
rious Free Soil voters have done. They are the 
men for a renewed and persevering action. They 
will never despair. The thirty-eight thousand 
men who discarded old prejudices, and social, even 
family ties, to vote for Martin Yan Buren, and 
against George N. Briggs, can be depended upon 
in cny day of trial. 

Then let us keep agitating this question. Let 
Congress understand that there can be NO COM- 
PROMISE WITH SLAVERY. The Territo- 
ries must be free! The Ordinance of Thomas 
Jefferson, revived by the gallant David Wilmot, 
must be extended over them, as it was over Ore- 
gon. Nothing less than this will satisfy the free 
people of the North. The Taylor men of the 
North are bound by their pledges, given every 
day during the campaign, to use all their efforts 
to procure the passage of the Wilmot Proviso, and 
to have it presented for the signature of their 
anti-veto President. We shall be glad to see them 
at work, and shall be glad to find Taylor signing 
the bill. We have no idea that he will do it; but 
don’t let him have anything else to sign! Free- 
dom for the Territories !—that must be the rally- 
ing cry until the victory is won. 





From the New York Evening Post. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FREE DE- 
MOCRACY, 

The Albany Atlas thus indicates the course 
which those who in this State supported at the 
last election the Free Soil candidates are obvious- 
ly called upon to pursue : 
“The Hunker and Taylor organizations are 
not destined to last. The latter must, from its 
bloated constitution, soon take the step from pleth- 
ora to palsy, which has prostrated the former. 
They must both soon fall to pieces. Let the party 
of Freedom keep firm, and show the evidences of 
stability, and the fluctuating materials of the de- 
composed factions will adhere to it and be incor- 
porated with it. The magnetic influence of Free- 
dom will draw the pure particles of all parties to 
it, and this very aggregation, will make the 
grosser fragments gravitate to the common centre. 
“We have, in this State, all the machinery of 
organization. We have the traditional usages of 
the party, are regular, according to the strictest 
form of those usages, and derive our title by de- 
scent from the first organization of the Democra- 
cy. We have the regular committees in a large 
majority of the counties of the State. We have 
the popular majority as against the Hunker or 
Conservative section in a large majority of the 
counties also; and our representatives in the next 
Legislature outnumber those in that section some 
three toone. The Cass or Conservative organiza- 
tion, under such circumstances, and deprived of 
the external aid is has heretofore depended on, 
cannot be maintained, and the popular judgment 
will fall heavily on those who, devoid of all real 
principles, and ostensibly arrayed against the 
most popular measures, seck to maintain it for 
factious purposes. 

“ Let us preserve this organization; let us 
strengthen it by all means, gathering into it the 
young men and the honest Republicans who, hav- 
ing joined the Whig party when in a minority, on 
account of its liberal professions, are detached 
from it by its practical betrayal of all its prom- 
ises when in power. Let us embrace all true 
Democrats who believe in freedom and the rights 








England—thirty-four to Ilinois, thirty-one to In- 
diana, twelve to Wisconsin, eleven to Michigan, 
seven to Iowa, five to Tennessee, three to Mis- 
souri, two to Kentucky, two to Ohio, two to West- 
ern Penusylvania, and one to North Carolina. 

The union, unsectarian feature of the move- 
ment was adverted to, as very important in its 
harmonizing influence at the East, as well as for 
allaying denominational jealousies at the West. 
The teachers sent had been from five denomina- 
tions. 

The importance of a missionary spirit in the 
teachers was dwelt upon, and letters from some of 
them were read, exhibiting this spirit, and show- 
ing that the efforts of the Board are accomplish- 
ing an important work—developing female power 
on an appropriate field. 

The Board, he remarked, need increased funds 
to sustain the numerous agencies, and to defray 
the expense of the preparatory training at Hart- 
ford, and journeying to the West, of such as are 
unable to bear this expense themselves. 

From this eloquent address, of an hour’s length, 
it seemed very obvious that the plan was admira- 
bly adapted for effecting great good, at compara- 
tively little expense— operating unobtrusively, 
introducing many of the best minds to spheres of 
usefulness and honor, and thus promoting nation- 
al philanthropy, union, intelligence, and virtue. 

AD. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
THE FREE SOIL PRESS. 


From the Boston Republican. 
THE CONTEST IS BUT JUST BEGUN! 

Let no Free Soil man think that his duty is 
done—that all he had to do was to protest against 
the election of the candidates of the Slave Power: 
Our party was organized for purposes which are 
not yet accomplished, which it will take a long 
time fully to accomplish. But our first duty is 
plainly before us; it is, to prevent Slavery from be- 
ing extended into the new Territories. ‘Those Terri- 
tories are not yet organized. They must be or- 
ganized. A new session of Congress approaches ; 
it is within a month of us. There is imminent 
danger that before it closes—before the fonrth of 
March arrives—a compromise of some sort will 
be adopted, and the great question will be decided 
against Freedom and the North. 

Who has forgotten the history of the passage 
of the resolutions for the annexation of Texas? 
The Tyler treaty had previously been rejected 
by a large majority. The Presidential election 
came on; annexation was made a party question; 
Polk was chosen; he went to his hotel in Wash- 
ington; he was the dispenser of patronage—and 
before the session closed, he had bought up enough 
men to carry the question. Are we not now ina 
very similar condition? At the last session, a 
Compromise Pill, so called, was carried through 
the Senate; it was defeated in the House, notori- 
ously because it was believed that its passage 
would injure Taylor’s prospects. ‘Taylor is elect- 
ed, and that danger is over. Taylor is a Southern 
man, a slaveholder, and a friend of Slavery, if we 
may rely upon human testimony; he came in on 











what may be called Compromise ground, or no 
particular ground at all; and a Compromise bill 
which would satisfy two such opposite men as 
Senator Phelps and John C. Calhoun, might well 
be supposed satisfactory to the man who has been 
chosen on contradictory grounds in the North and 
the South. Senator Clayton, the author of the 
Compromise bill, is the leader of the ‘Taylor men 
in Congress, if any man may be considered their 
leader ; he has made a speech, laying out the pol- 
icy of the party, in which he disclaims connection 
with the Whig party—says the new party is not 
the Whig party, but the “ Tuylor Republican par- 
ty.” This designation is adopted by the Philadel- 
phia North American and the New York Courier 
and Enquirer, two of the leading Taylor papers 
in the Union, and the latter a pro-slavery paper 
up to the hub. Coming into power under such 
auspices, ia it not likely that Senator Clayton and 
his friends will desire to get rid of the embarrass- 
ing Slavery question before the new Administra- 
tiou takes the reins of power? Will not'a large 
sy a ie the Whig members of the 

ouse be persuade ‘promises of office, by. per-. 
sonal achicltations o coaeaeiell ne the 
danger of the dissolution of the Union and the 
dissolution of their own party, by the feeling that 
“good men” like Senator Phelps will not lead 
them astray, and by ether appliances, to forsake 
Freedom, and go for Clayton’s Compromise, or 
some other? 

We do not think that we exaggerate the dan- 
ger. If the Taylor men and newspapers are sin- 
cere in their opposition to Slavery Extension—if 
they really desire (as they should) to make up for 
What they must know was at least a partial defec- 
tion from duty, (voting for a man not committed 
to their principles.) by a renewed and persevering 
effort, now that there is no danger of being cursed 
by Cass—we call upon them to speak out, and to 
ACT — any schemes akin to that of Clayton. 
The Democrats, we trust, will not be idle, as they 
have been heretofore. They are no lo © bound 
to the South, The South has deserted them. To 
be sure, they hold on to their strongest States— 
Virginia, Alabama, and Arkansas; but they have 
lost ground there; and in Ge and Louisiana, 
which they carried for P, olk, they, have heen de. 
feated; while the “ultra” slave ; ; 


has gone against them. South Dardlion even, 
where tion to Democracy never befor show. 
ed its head, has given thirty. logislatiee eo 
. against Cass, The Demooratio party catnot ex- 
pect any help from the South. section wil] 
get along very'well onder *Faylor, sup- 
port his administration. ‘The Dem must 
look to the North. ‘They never have 
looked to say othae section, for real Democracy. 


of labor, in its ranks, and then let us abide our 
time. A party so constituted cannot have long to 
wait.” 


From the Sandusky City Daily Mirror. 

“ FIGHT ON, FIGHT EVER.” 
The Buffalo Convention raised a standard in- 
scribed with the noblest set of principles ever 
adopted by a National Conven‘ion in this coun- 
try, and under it agreed to “fight on, and fight 
ever,” until triumphant victory crowned our ef- 
forts. The great body of the thousands there as- 
sembled were men who keep their word, who love 
their principles, and will stand by them through 
good or evil report. There is nothing in the pres- 
ent aspect of affairs to dishearten or turn back 
the friends of Freedom. The Southern States 
have not kept their faith with the Northern sup- 
porters of General Cass; the latter, therefore, will 
feel under no obligations to stand by them ; and, 
whatever the leaders may do, no effort can pre- 
vent the masses from uniting in an effort tocarry 
out the principles of the Buffalo platform, the 
truth of which they universally admit. This isa 
sufficient guarantee that the great Northwest will 
stand shoulder to shoulder with New York in the 
contest. 





THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 
From the Western Reserve (O.) Chronicle. 

We are free to admit that the nomination at the 
Buffalo Convention did not meet our hearty as- 
sent. But when we reflected that in the great 
movement that was upon us we required the aid 
of all truly Anti-Slavery men, that many of them 
had strong attachments for Mr. Van Buren—that 
it. was the duty of those who had been heretofore 
divided, to fraternize for the common good—and, 
above all, when we saw that the Convention 
adopted a “platform that no Anti-Slavery Whig 
could object to, we felt it our duty to give the 
nominees our humble support. We have done so. 
We have done so with a just appreciation of our 
duties as a public journalist and as a citizen, and 
can now, with a conscience void of offence, appeal 
“to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rec- 
titude of our intentions.” 

Thus much for the past—what for the future ? 
Our position is taken, and from it we do not de- 
sign to swerve. The principles of the late Whig 
party, as expressed time and again by County and 
State Conventions, were such as we honestly ap- 
proved, They are such as Iree-Soilers now, in 
the main, support; they are such as we shall con- 
tinue to support, until the condition and circum- 
stances of the country shall render them obsolete. 
But the paramount consideration should and will 
be, the restraining slavery toits present limits. With 
pro-slavery Hunkers we have no sympathies, for 
servility is not one of our component parts. We 
are opposed to them, and shall on all occasions aid 
such of our fellow-citizens as feel disposed to unite 
in political action to displace them from responsi- 
ble political stations. 

By the conduct of the Hunkers, our organiza- 
tion is made a distinct one, and it becomes our 
duty to use every laudable exertion: to extend 
Free Soil influences, by electing Free Soil cham- 
pions to offices, There is no other way by which 
we can operate upon Hunkers, and the sooner 
the work is commenced the sooner it will be com- 
pleted. 





From the Western (Ill) Mercury. 
THE ELECTION. 

The elcction is past—the struggle is over. The 
public mind is now burdened with anxiety to 
know the result. The election in this county has 
been warmly contested ; but, notwithstanding the 
unusual activity of the Taylor Whigs, and the 
desperate dying struggles of the Cass men, the 
Free Soil men and their candidate have gained a 
signal triumph. And there is no need for sur- 
prise that it is so—the majority of the inhabit- 
ants of our county love freedom and right princi- 
ple. This election has been a contest between 
principles and party, We have viewed it as such 
from the commencement of the campaign, and with 
this view we cast our vote for the non-extension 
of slavery.. There are many, we have no doubt, 
who differ from us in this respect, but still we 
have not heard a single reason adyanced why 
they should support party in preference to prin- 


. mén,”.we shave. often 
heard; but mow the scales are turned—it is 
“men,” or. party, without regard to principles. 
This conduct is diametrically opposed to right 
reason, and we opine that those communities who 
have cast the largest majorities for Van Buren 
and Freedom will invariably..be found to be more 
moral and enlightened than.those which have 
gone for either Cass or Taylor. We are willing 
that any part of our county, or State, or the Unit- 
ed States, be submitted to this test. Although 
we have gained a considerable majority in this 
county, and probably in many other counties of 
Northern Illinois, and which, by the way, speaks 
well for their intelligence, yet we have no idea of 
carrying this State, or of our candidate being 
elected. ‘Would that we could say as much for 
the intelligence of the People! The time is not 
far distant, however, when we shall be able to 
say 80. Sisk . 





From the Western Citizen, Chicago, Minois. 
FIGHT ON AND FIGHT EVER, 

The present Free Soil movement is not restrict- 
ed to. a.single election. Even if we should besuc- 
cessful and elect our candidates, then we should 


not disband. Much less will we do.so before we 
have elected a single officer to carry into execu- 
tote the will he ee people. The Buaf- 
st : Pletanae ges. erents to an enlist- 
ment /war——that under aged, ree 
are 


Free Labor, and 


fight 


our task to-morrow as cheerfully as we discharge 
the duties of to-day. We will toil on to-day, to- 
morrow, and on until our work is done. We 
shall neither be discouraged at its slow progress, 
nor disappointed at the conversion of a nation in 
a day. Whichever fraction of the opposing party 
succeeds, it is all the same to us; we are neither 
elated at the success of one, or depressed at the 
triumph of the other. We rejoice at the slow but 
certain progress of truth among the People, and 
we have faith in its power to bring the stubborn 
heart to yield to its claims. The right will tri- 
umph, though the reformer may be despised, and 
a radical party overborne by numbers for the 
time being. Steady ahead, make haste slowly, is 
our motto—and work on, and keep working. 
Work brings with it its own precious reward. 


THE WHIG PRESS. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
NORTH AND SOUTH, 

The accidental omission of two or three lines 
in the concluding portion of the following para- 
graph from our leader yesterday, gave to it a 
meaning which we did not intend, and we reprint 
it now, in its corrected form, to prevent miscon- 
struction ; it was properly printed in our second 
edition : 

“ We regard the principle of the Ordinance of 
1787, as applied to New Mexico and California, 
as the only compromise which will be accepted, and 
which will settle the differences between the 
North and the South. To anything short of that 
the North will not accede. To anything beyond 
that, the North does not now pretend. This, now, 
is common ground upon which both sections, if 
the South assents, may meet. If it be scouted by 
the South, it is impossible to tell where that com- 
mon ground may again be found ; but this is cer- 
tain—the line will not recede towards the North. 
If the South will not consent now to yield so much, 
she must make up her mind hereafter to encoun- 
ter from the North a fiery whirlwind of anti- 
slavery excitement, which will be far more impa- 
tient of check or control than it is now, and which 
will demand with clamor, and it may be violence, 
that she shall yield much more.” 

Our object in this paragraph, as Well as in the 
article from which it is taken, was simply to state 
our opinion that the North will insist, with en- 
tire unanimity and at any hazard, that slavery 
shall remain as itis. Whatever may be the opin- 
ion of individuals here or elsewhere, the mass of 
the people of the non-slaveholding States are un- 
der the entire and complete dominion of this pur- 
pose. We do not believe that any member of 
the House of Representatives from a free State 
will dare to favor, directly or indirectly, the ex- 
tension of slavery into territory now free, unless, 
indeed, he may have resolved in advance to brave 
the sentiment and the indignation of his constit- 
uents. It is not a matter upon which there is 
any division of parties. Whigs and Democrats 
are all equally committed to the principle of non- 
extension, with those who make it the sole article 
of their political creed. " 

This fact has been clearly shown during the 
progress of the recent election. There has not 
been, within our knowledge, a single candidate for 
Congress in any Northern district, who has vi n- 
tured to avow himself in favor of extending sla- 
very into New Mexico and California, or in favor 
of any measure which might, directly or indi- 
rectly, lead to that result. Even in this city, 
where the anti-slavery feeling has been less mark- 
ed than in any other section of the State, where, 
in fact, Abolitionism has had no existence, the 
same thing is true. And the candidates of the 
Democratic party proper, who, from their position 
and from the antecedents of the party, were most 
obnoxious to the suspicion of being hostile to the 
principle of non-extension, have everywhere been 
overwhelmed by majorities, large beyond all pre- 
cedent. 

Now, it seems to us desirable—essential, in- 
deed—that this fact, of the unanimity and deter- 
mination of the North upon this subject, should 
be clearly and distinctly understood by the South. 
Ignorance can only lead to mistakes; and, upon 
a matter so vitally important to the well-being 
of the Union as this, ® mistake will involve se- 
rious disaster. We are not willing, as friends of 
the South, that she should misapprehend the state 
of Northern feeling upon this subject, or under- 
rate its strength. With a portion of our people, 
it is undoubtedly a mere politicalhobby. But the 
fact that with them it is nothing more, and that 
they have nevertheless resolved to ride it, proves 
that, with the mass, it is sincere and controlling. 
Demagogues do not espouse unpopular sentiments, 
or run after projects with which the body of the 
people have no sympathy. There is among the 
people in all the non-slaveholding States a deep 
and abiding conviction that slavery, as it exists in 
the Southern section of the Union, involves a 
moral wrong—that it is injurious to the moral, 
social, and industrial interests of the country— 
that it is a stain upon our reputation in the eyes 
of the world, and a serious drawback upon our 
progress in that great career of freedom which 
lies before us. This sentiment amounts, with 
the great majority of our people, in depth and in 
earnestness, to a religious principle ; and denuncia- 
tion against it as unnecessary and fanatical, only 
strengthens it, as the hurricane strengthens the 
oak, by forcing it to shoot deeper and wider the 
roots that give it life. 

And yet, as we have already said, we believe 
the whole North will rest content if slavery be 
allowed to keep its present limits. The Constitu- 
tion shields it thus far. That they respect and 
will uphold. But they regarditas in the highest 
degree wrong and unreasonable that this evil, the 
existence of which they deem the result of com- 
promise, should be carried beneath the folds of 
our nation’s flag, like one of her choicest treas- 
ures, into new lands over which her free eagles 
may have stretched their wings. They insist that 
this shall not be so. They claim the right, on 
the part of the National Government, to forbid it. 
They point to the acts of that Government, ex- 
tending through its whole history, for evidence of 
that right. ‘They know that Congress has repeat- 
edly exercised it—in the reénactment in 1789 of 
the Ordinance of 1787; in the subsequent and 

ive admission to the Union of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and other States formed 
from the Northwest Territory, subject to a pro- 
viso’explicitly excluding slavery from them for- 
ever; and in the framing of a Territorial Gov- 
ernment for Oregon. They know that Southern 
men have sanctioned the principle ; that Southern 
Presidents have signed the bills in which it has 
been embodied ; and that Southern courts, as well 
as the Supreme Court of the United States, have 
recognised its constitutionality. They do not be- 
lieve, therefore, that any Southern right is in- 
vaded, or any Southern interest wantonly assail- 
ed, by such action as they now demand. 

The South, unhappily, has been carefully and 
perseveringly taught to believe, by those who 
claim the right to dictate her faith, that all this 
feeling at the North upon the subject of slavery 
springs from a determined purpose to injure her 
interests, and trample upon her rights. No dis- 
tinction has been drawn or allowed between the 
ultra Abolitionists of the North, who have hith- 
erto been few iu number and with little influence 
on public affairs, and the great mass of those who 
hold slavery to be an evil, and are yet perfectly 
content to leave it undisturbed. The South has 
been taught by Mr. Calhoun to regard them all as 
equally her enemies. She has been taunted and 
goaded, by him and his followers, into a most un- 
fortunate and unfounded jealousy of everything 
that may be said or thought upon the subject at 
the North. And there is danger that this jeal- 
ousy, this excessive seasitiveness, which is now 
fostered and played upon to the utmost by the ul- 
traists among them, may lead the people of the 
South into a hasty, rash, impulsive,and most in- 
judicious policy upon this very question of ex- 
tending slavery into territory now free.’ They 
may, though we do not believe they will, allow 
themselves to be placed in a position of direct hos- 
tility to the Federal Government—a position sim- 
ilar to that held by South Carolina in the days of 
nullification—which her own friends now see was 
most unwise and unfortunate. 

We hope the South will yet see her true inter- 
est in conceding this point. If she does so, she 
will disarm at once and forever those at the North 
who seek disunion through the slavery agita- 
tion, and do more to cement the alliance of the two 
sections, to place her own institutions permanent- 
ly’ beyond the reach of all interference, and to 
promote the common good, than she can possibly 
effect in any other way. If shé resists, we fear 
she will do it unsuccessfully, and that defeat will 
involve serious disaster. A prolonged, bitter, and 
determined resistance to this principle of non- 
extension, will ex¢ite still farther the general 
hostility to slavery that exists at the North, and 
give renewed aoe and vigor to that agitation 
of the subject which has already more than once 
proved so full of mg, ME There exists now, it 
must be'remembered, in the bosom of'the Free 
Soil party, the old fire of Abolition. It has been 
covered for the time by the more pressing ques- 
tions connected with the organization of our new 
territory. But the South, by resisting this prin- 
ciple, will blow it into a flame which will spread 














far beyond its ancient limits, and which may in- 
volve the ‘whole’ ‘country in con ition. She 
must feel that ho step upon this question should 
be taken without care, for it cannot be taken with- 
out danger. “Incedit super ignes dolosos. 
; Ng is tethe eerie gta ar events, 
should not act upon a question of so much impor- 
ince to herself and to the whole country, under 
any mistaken impression as to the temper of the 
pon the subject. And we have endeav- 
fore, rather fo set forth, distinctly and 


we believe to be the character 
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ecling, and the settled determina- 


of an election, that we would work. We will goto 


merely to express or enforce opinious of our own. 





From the Cincinnati Atlas. 
THE NEW SCHEME. 

We learn that some of the Locofoco leaders 
have gota new idea, which they think quite a 
good one, by which they are going to upturn Gen- 
eral Taylor's Administration. They say that if 
the Whigs don’t defeat it, they will pass the Wil- 
mot Proviso, and put it at Taylor, and if he goes 
this way or that way, he will lose either in the 
North or the South, This plan is just about as 
sagacious as that of making the Mexican war, in 
the expectation that they would prostrate the 
Whigs by it, and prolong their party power. 

To pass the Proviso, or, rather, the Ordinance 
of 1787, over the new Territories, is precisely 
what the great majority of Whigs want to do. 
They fear nothing from General Taylor on that 
head. An honorable man never has any difficulty 
in such cases. He will take the straight path of 
honesty, and it is the safe path. If, then, the 
Democratic Senators wish to doso good a thing as 
that, they will find the Whigs going with them, 
and the thing will be done. Just let the Breeses, 
and Hannegans, and Bentons, vote as they did on 
the Oregon bill, and we shall have no trouble. 
The whole question will be settled, and there will 
be no more ground left for faction to stand upon. 
We only hope that the Northwestern Democrats 
are in earnest about the matter. If they are, a 
great deal of unnecessary division, jerlousy, and 
sectional disputes, will be avoided. It will be a 
patriotic course; but for that very reason it will 
utterly fail in distracting the Whig party. The 
Whigs mean to do just what is right and patriot- 
ic, and when they dé, the nation will sustain them. 

So, then, if Messrs. Cass, Hannegan, Breese, 
Bright, and Co, have made up their minds no 
longer to stand in the way of Freedom, then the 
new Territories will be consecrated to Liberty. 





BEWARE. 
From the Xenia (0.) Torch Light, Nov. 16. 

We see by the Cincinnati Enquirer and Cleve- 
land True Democrat, and other Locofoco and 
Free Soil papers, that it is the intention of the 
Democracy to pass the Proviso, and “make Gen- 
eral Taylor veto it!” Go ahead! say we, and 
such will be the language of the Whigs all over 
the Union. Let the question be brought before 
the President. Let his veto or approval be the 
“tribunal of the last resort,” and may that party 
which is proved by the President’s acts to have 
gone before the People with lies in their mouths, 


But we have no fears of the result. Were the 
President elect to veto the Proviso, his life would 
not be worth a six weeks’ purchase. There are 
a hundred thousand Whigs in the Union, who 
would feel, individually, that the assurance made 
to the People by them, on the strength of General 
Taylor’s pledges, had placed a stigma on their 
characters, which could be removed in one way 
only. They would not hesitate at its removal. 
But it is too late a day for Presidents to attempt 
to run counter to the expressed will of the People. 





From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
THE ENQUIRER — RESTRIC- 
T i. 


Our neighbor the Enquirer, (Cass paper,) yes- 
terday gives assurance that we shall receive the 
aid of “the Democracy” in extending the pro- 
hibition to Slavery in the Ordinance of 1787 to 
the Territories of New Mexico and California. 
We have predicted that within twelve months this 
restriction will become law, with the sanction of 
General Taylor; and this prediction we believe 
will be verified to the letter, if the “ Democratic” 
members of the Senate from free States aid the 
passage of such a bill through that body. We are 
much pleased with this assurance of aid from the 
Enquirer and its party in bringing about “a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished.” Let our 
neighbor stick to that assurance, and we shall see 
which party has taken a hand in any “ game of de- 
ception.” We feel confident that General Taylor 
will faithfully redeem all his pledges. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 
—__= 


From the Norwalk (0.) Experiment—Cass paper. 
THE CONTEST—ITS RESULTS. 

Contrary to our hopes and expectations, Gen. 
Taylor is, beyond all doubt, elected President of 
the United States. It is unnecessary for us to 
go into a detail of the causes which have pro- 
duced this unexpected result, as they must be 
apparent toall. Although a slaveholder of the 
strictest sect, Taylor has been represented at the 
North as the fast friend of Freedom !—while at 
the South he has been proclaimed as the only re- 
liable friend of Southern measures and Southern 
institutions. The result has given unmistake- 
able evidence that these representations have been 
believed. That the..North or the South will be 
deceived is most apparent ; and that it will be the 
former, we have no doubt. Time, however, will 
determine the corredtness of our opinion. Per- 
haps no one question entered more largely in the 
late contest than that of Slavery, and our own 
opinions upon that subject have been declared 
openly and aboveboard. We have believed, and 
still believe, that the North has submitted too 
much to the enactments of the South, and that 
the time is fully come when Northern Democrats 
and Northern freemen should openly speak, and 
boldly say—“ thus far you may come, and no 
farther, and here jshall your proud course be 
stayed.” We have, it is true, supported General 
Cass, and because we thought him right on this 
question, and favorable to the North. Let any 
one look at the votes of Southern States, and he 
cannot fail # understand that they so regard him. 
Upon this they are firmly united. Even in States 
which have been supposed firm and immovable in 
their Democratic faith, this question, touching 
their peculiar institution of Slavery, seems to 
have overwhelmed all others, and the increased 
vote for Taylor, and the diminished one for Cass, 
tells as plain as comduct can demonstrate, their 
determination to make this the paramount object 
in all their elections, Their desertion of Van 
Buren in 1840, their united support of Polk in 
1844, taken in connection with their present una- 
nimity in favor of Taylor,speak a language which 
cannot be misunderstood, Such being the case, 
should not the North be equally decided, and 
from this time forth and forever determine that 
not one foot-more of slave territory than now ex- 
ists shall disgrace this Union? Let this stand 
be firmly taken; and although Calhoun and his 
satellites may exclaim, “ Revolution,” “ Disunion,” 
Mexico and California will remain free, and here- 
after free States will be created containing mil- 
lions of happy freemen. 

The election of General Taylor must bring 
this question to an issue; and should that issue 
be decided in favor of freedom, we may have no 
reason to regret his election. The. large vote 
given by the Iree Soil party, much the larger por- 
tion of which came from the Democrats, speaks a 
voice which cannot.and will not go unheeded. 
That that vote would have been increased in a 
six-fold degree, had there been « present pros- 
pect of success, no one who regards the elements at 
work can fora moment doubt. Look at the West- 
ern Reserve, with a change of more than 22,000 
votes since October last, and will such an expres- 
sion he disregarded ? 

The ensuing session of Congress cannot re- 
main passive. But let the Wilmot Proviso pass 
the House, and be negatived in the Senate, or by 
the Executive of any party, and an excitement 
will be created, which will sweep every Northern 
State; and wo be to the man or party who at- 
tempts to resist its force. For ourself, we care 
not how soon the issue is made, nor how soon it 
is decided, Bound, as the Democratic party is, 
on equality of rights, they will be found right in 
the coming contest, and prepared to unite her 
energies with those who honestly desire the ex- 
tension of the pure principles of Liberty and 
Freedom. 

Nor do we believe that this should be the only 
object of the Democratic party of the North. 
We say Democratic party; for who can fail to 
perceive that the Whigs are joined to their idols, 
and should be left to their own destruction. It is 
true many have already come out and enrolled 
themselves on the side of Liberty, and probably 
many more will join in the songs of Freedom. 
But as to the leaders, the spoils of office will 
huh every generous aspiration, and they will be 
compelled to sustain their slaveholding chief, his 
measures and administration. As much as the 
Democratic party have heretofore been willing, 
for the sake of e and union, to delay the 
question of the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we verily believe a large ma- 
jority of the People of the North are now fully 
persuaded that the time has arrived when the 
Seat of Government of the only true free people 
on the face of the earth should no longer present 
to the civilized world the disgraceful spectacle of 
being one of the greatest slave markets of the 
Union—that no longer that the invocations to 
the Goddess of Liberty be interrupted by the 
groans of the op ed, and the chains of the 





would soon come when the 
would see the rank injustice of their demands, 
and surrender something to the honést preju- 
dices (if they should be so called) of the North. 
But we have been disappointed. Not oc 
With all our forbearance and concessions, which 
we admit should never have been mad, it would 
app r tn ae the ery ee ae 

would only be sati with ‘the - d 
slavery in every portion of the territory of the 
Union. We have gone quite far enough ; and 
while we desire strictly to abide by the co 
mises of the Constitution, we do not hesita 

a8 Our motto, which we are prepa 
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“die ‘by, that we never will consent to 
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tion of the Northern people in regard to it, than 


receive the contempt which such men deserve., 


enslaved. We have hitherto hoped that the time. 
outh themselves 


Not content | 


demands, | 
introduction of 


one more inch of slave territory; and not only 
so, but the Seat of Government of the United 
States ought and should be free. 





From the Augusta (Me) Age—Cass paper. 
“WHAT WILL THE DEMOCRATS DO” 

So inquires the Boston Republican, in view of 
the fact that so many of the heretofore Demo- 
cratic Southerners have proved treacherous to 
their party obligations, and turned their backs 
upon their former friends, for the sake of sustain- 
ing for the Presidency a Southern man, identified 
with Southern interests. The question is a per- 
tinent one, and should be considered not rashly or 
precipitately, but candidly, and with a fixed pur- 
pose to abide the conviction to which mature 
judgment shall guide. Whether the South shall 
continue to lead and mislead the North, whether 
the Southern minority shall in all things control 
the Northern majority—these are questions to be 
weighed, to be decided upon, and to govern fu- 
ture action. Heretofore the Democratic party 
of the North has acted in good faith towards the 
South; and though we conceive they have done 
little more in this respect than was required by 
stern duty to the peace and harmony of the na- 
tion, they have had contumely heaped upon them 
for their alleged truckling to Slavery and the 
Slave Power, and have found it one of the most 
difficult of their political labors to vindicate 
themselves from the false and hypocritical charges 
ot, the opposition touching this very thing. 

The Democratic party has been emphatically 
the constitutional party, ever willing to abide all 
constitutional compromises ; and when the pecu- 
liar rights of the South have been threatened— 
when Northern fanatics have attempted to invade 
the State rights of our Southern brethren, they 
have looked to the Democracy of the North for 
aid and defence, and they have not looked in vain. 
The Democrats have been ready to guaranty to 
them the exclusive management of their own pe- 
culiar institutions, not from any love of those in- 
stitutions—not from any sympathy for slavery, 
but from a high regard for the peace and tran- 
quillity of the nation, and from a conviction that 
they were defending the South only in what was 
guarantied to them by the Constitution. But they 
expected a reciprocation of good faith. They did 
not expect the South to turn their backs upon 
them when the question should come up for de- 
cision between a Northern Democrat and a South- 
ern Whig. They thought that political relations 
imposed some obligations as well as slave rela- 
tions. But the South has seen fit to deceive them, 
and to throw itselfinto the arms of the Whig 
party—the party which has most abused them ; 
which has shown the least regard for their ac- 
knowledged rights. True, Pennsylvania and 
New York—Northern Democratic States—have 
not only faltered, but gone after Whig idols ; but 
in their defection the South can find no apology 
for itself. New York will find in the very fideli- 
ty to the South, of which we have spoken, reasons 
for the distractions in the party which have se- 
cured her vote for Taylor; while Pennsylvania 
finds in the Democratic doctrine of free trade—a 
darling interest with the South—a reason for her 
present apostacy. If they have proved untrue, 
the great and giorious State of Ohio has filed in 
with the cluster of Northwestern States, form- 
ing a bright constellation in the Democratic firma- 
ment. 

It is true, some of the Southern States have 
maintained their Democratic ascendency, such as 
South Carolina, Alabama, Texas, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Virginia; but while Louisiana and 
Georgia have gone clear over, all of them have 
given evidence, in their greatly diminished ma- 
jorities, that Southern support of Democracy sig- 
nifies little else than the support of Southern 
Democratic candidates. When the North asks 
for a representative in the Presidential office, the 
the South forgets her allegiance to the party, 
and gives her chief support to those only who are 
most closely bound to her interests. Hr sharé 
must ever be the /ion’s share. Her Democracy 
must ever have its banners borne aloft by Souwh- 
ern standard-bearers. 

It then becomes a great and vitally important 
question with the Democracy of the North, 
“ What shall be done?” We have our own opin- 
ions, but we shall not, we trust, be too forward to 
publish them. We choose, rather, to reconsider 
them, and to view the matter in its diversified re- 
lations. We hope, however, that wise counsels 
may prevail; that no precipitate, hasty, or rash 
conclusions may be settled upon, but that a far- 
seeing, humanity-blessing, and business-prosper- 
ing policy may be ours, and that the Democratic 
party, when next it shall triumph, as triumph in 
752 it most assuredly will, will have accumulated 
to itself much of moral power, so that the phi- 
lanthropist, the reformer, the patriot, and the 
Christian, may see in it the hope of our country— 
the salvation of the nation. That the South may 
be dealt honestly and honorably by, is our sincere 
wish ; but as she has seen fit to put her trust in 
idols, let her look to her idol gods to defend 
her wrongs—to sustain her crusade upon the 
rights of man. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY MUST BE MET. 
From the Mahoning (O.) Index—Cass paper. 

We might speculate upon the causes which have 
led to this result, at almost any length; but it is 
unnecessary, as well as useless, at the present. 
The prestige that attaches to the military hero, 
the readiness of a portion of the American people 
to do homrge to a successful chieftain, the seduc- 
tive though deceptive lure of a No-Party candi- 
date, have undoubtedly had their share in pro- 
ducing this result; but by far the most powerful 
causes were, the perfect confidence the South re- 
posed in General Taylor in relation to their do- 
mestic policy, and their corresponding want of 
confidence in General Cass, on account of his lo- 
cation, while his position on that question was 
such as fuiled to secureto him the cordial support 
of the North. The mistaken policy that prevailed 
at Baltimore is now but too apparent. The South 
have triumphed, and we may expect an ultra- 
Southern administration; and though we would 
deprecate the building up of sectional parties, yet 
if the South, by their treachery to Northern 
statesmen, are determined to make issues leading 
directly to such results, the North ought not to 
shrink from the responsibility of meeting them; 
and, if we mistake not the signs of the times, the 
defeat of a Northern Democratic candidate will 
go far to concentrate and make effectual the action 
of the Northern portion of our Confederacy in re- 
lation to the issue that is so fast approaching on 
the question of slavery extension. 


From the Lowell (Mass.) Advertiser, November 9th— 
Cass paper. 
MONDAY NEXT. 

Will not every Democrat, since the complete 
overthrow of Federalism in Massachusetts on 
Tuesday last, rally to the polls on Monday next, 
and give the final death blow to the Slavery-Ex- 
tension-Taylor-W hig party? The people of Mas- 
sachusetts, by fifteen thousand majority, have de- 
clared against the damnable union of the lords of 
the loom and lords of the lash—cotton and sla- 
very—to spread the curse of human bondage, and 
overturn Democratic policy and principles, by the 
power and patronage of the General Government. 
May God in his infinite mercy move the hearts of 
the people, that, on Monday next, a deeper and 
stronger disapproval and condemnation of the un- 
holy alliance may be made. If every Democrat 
will do his duty, such will be the glorious result, 
The power of the Cottonocracy has been broken 
down ; and whatever may have been the termina- 
tion of the Presidential contest, the people of Mas- 
sachusetts may glory in their victory. Again, 
then, let us ask, will every Democrat be at the 
polls on Monday next, and strike another final 
blow for Freedom, Democracy, and the defeat of 
Federal Whiggery? We believe they will. We 
believe and trust the Democratic party, with the 
incentives they now have to a grand rally, will, as 
one man, go to the polls and maintain their integ- 
rity and principles, by voting the Democratic 
ticket, the whole Democratic ticket, and nothing 
but the Democratic ticket. 





From the Lafayette (Ia.) Courier—Cass paper. 
THE RIGHTS OF THE NORTH. 

If General Cass is our next President, there is 
no danger of the introduction of Slavery into the 
Territories of New Mexico and California. It is 
already abolished there by a law of Mexico, which 
law remains in existence until new laws are made 
for the government of those Territories ; and Gen- 
eral Cass holds that Congress has no constitu- 
tional right to legislate upon the subject of Sla- 
very therein. Let the North stand up to its 
rights, and demand that the laws of these Terri- 
tories be respected and enforced, and the ridicu- 
lous pretensions of Calhoun and his corporal’s 
gaat: of Southern fanatics, who are endeavoring 
to array the South against us, will soon receive 
their eternal quietus. In the event of the election 
of General Taylor, we are apprehensive that the 
result will be different; but, at all events, the 
North “knows its rights, and, knowing, dares 
maintain them!” 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

OF~ The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 


live in. 
PROSPECTUS. 


Og This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Litcrature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for tweuty years,) but as it is twice as large 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and politica) 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu>gh, Quur- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noe criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
aud the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’ s, 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannvt compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) aud Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; amd, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readera with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the t—to Stat , Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in tast« 
and vicious in morals, in any otter way than by furnishiny 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. ‘The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff)’ by providing abundantly far the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work whicb 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 

raise the standard of publie taste. 
TERMS, 

The Livine Acgis published every Saturday, by K. Littel! 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston 
Price, twelve and « half cents anumber, orsix dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publicution, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows : 





Four copies for . - oF Way . - $20 
Nine copies for - . ° ° ° - 40 
Twelve copies for - sgt Stee § 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers, 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus great!) 
enhance their value, 

AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work; 
and fur doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselvee in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists ot 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a halt 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of uot more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligeuce of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS, 

For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is pu' 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, cuntaining in euch part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as much matter as a Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 

Oy Published at six dollars a year, by 

KE. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


NDER the directionof Missa A. G. Snowand E. J. Thomp- 
son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth street, 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 
TERMS PER QUARTER. 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, aud the Elements of Philosophy aud 
Physiology—from $5 to $7. 

Intermediate Class. — Continuation of the above, with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Botany, Natural History, 
Latin, and Drawing—trom $8 to $12. 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient aud Modern History and Geography, My 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy, Ge- 
ology and Chemistry, Khetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, with the standard 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. 

EXTRAS 

Piano Forte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 

Harp, $15 to $25 per quarter. 

Guitar, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quarter.) 

Painting in Oil Colors, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

The Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, each, $5 per 
quarter. 

The higher branches of mathematics $10 per quarter. 

and Tuition, $40¢ » $60 per quarter. 

Fuel for the season, $2. 

The school will reopen on the Ist of September. Quarters 
of eleven weeks. 

Pupils will be charged only from the time they commence 
their studies. 

Young ladie2, not members of the school, may receive in- 
struction in any of the above branches. 


REFERENCES, 

Rey. Dr. Ducachet; Rev. Kingaton Goddard; Rev. N.S. 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Esy.; Hon. John Swift, mayor 
of Philadelphia; Professor Dunglison, of Jefferson College; 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Lyon, 
Principal of the Mount -Holyoke Female Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass. Aug. 21.—o 

Philadelphia, August, 1848. 

ERLE COUNTY NURSERY—BUFFALO, N. Y. 

RUIT TREES, &c.—This old establishment continues 

. to furnish every desirable variety of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Herbaceous 
and Greenhouse Planta, at greatly reduced prices. 

Oar trees are perfectly hardy, vigorous, and thrifty, and 
are well adapted to the climate of the Suuth and West; ant 
situated as our Nursery is, at one end of the great Lake 
route, we are enabled to ship trees, at the earliest moment 
practicable, to any port on the Lakes, without risk of deten- 
tion on the way—a fact worthy of consideration to pur- 
chasers. 

Trees, Plants, &c., will be labelled aud properly packed in 
bundles or boxes, and forwarded agreeably to order. 

Persons ordering Trees, &c., and who are not familiar with 
the different varieties of Fruits, (after mentioning the num- 
ber of apples, pears, &o., desired,) may leave the selection 
with the proprietors, who pledge themselves to send none but 
those of acknowledged excellence. 

ers accompanied by a remittance or satisfactory refer- 
ence will meet with prompt attention. 
Catalogues furnished gratis, on application. 
A. BRYANT & SONS. 
Buffalo, August, 1848. Aug. 24.—3m 
THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
ONDUCTED by R. W. Emerson, Theodore Parker, J. 
/ E. Cabot, and others. Devoted to the Great Questions 
of the Day, in Politios, Religion Humanity, &e. 
JONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1848, 
Art..1. The Philosophy of the Ancieut. Hindoos, 
2. William Ellery Channing. 
3. Principles of Zoology. 
4. Constitutionality of Slavery. 
5, Apologetical and Explanatory. 
6. Short Reviews and Notices. 

The Editors’ Note to the Readers. 

Agents, to whom liberal commissions will be allowed, are 
wanted to circulate the work. Bound copies of Vol. | on hand. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 

Sept. 7,—Imi 12 Water atreet, Boston, 


: NEW YORK READING ROOM, 
REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
and accommodatious of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery, /uvorable, 
Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly, cunimcetity, and monthly periodicals, pub- 

lished in nineteen of the United States, in Cana 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visit ing New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 

information. ’ 

The National Era is received at the Reading Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies may be 


purchased Friday morning. 
Nov. eng WILLIAM HARNED, Office Agent. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRA 
~yiae UBLISHED vy 


HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
T ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION held at Cincinnati, 
June 11th and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics. 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests of 
this country ion fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the Son ing faye rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 

Orders, post paid, enolosing the money, and addressed to 
the subseriber, will be prom 
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FREE LABOR PRODUCE. 
HE subscriber, having purchared the stock of Hoag & 
Wood, purposes carrying on the business, dealing exclu. 
sively in produce which is the result of Free Labor. 

He has opened with prices which he believes will be founa 
(with the exception of dry goods, some kinds of which must 
for the present te somewhat higher) to be uniformly the 
market rates, trusting the increased business which this 
fact, as it becomes known, may secure, will enable him to 
maintain this desirable position, notwithstanding the disa,- 
vantages which a store of this kind is under, when compared 
with those which make no distinction between the products 
of Slave and of Free Labor. : 

Particular attention paid to the selection of Teas and Cof.- 
fees, as well as other groceries which are not the product o 
Slave Labor. Dealers and others supplied upon favorable 
terms, and orders by mail carefully attended to. 

ROBERT LINDLEY MURRAY, 
No. 377 Pearl street, New York. 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 

os hew and commodious establishment for the treat- 

- ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patient. 
it is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Hower, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. ‘The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the incuntain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
0. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; ani all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A gencral supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who hag been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessful with summer treatment, and in many cases great! 
superior as a means of cure; and an carly ay plication will 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms, 

Terms.—F ive dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to secupy roms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 

JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 

Glenbaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 

OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
ETER H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents 
. Washington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Draw- 
ings, and solicits Letters Patent for New Inventions, in this 
country and in Europe, and transacts with promptness all 
business belouging to his profession; for which, 
are moderate. 

Having been a Practical Mechanic, he can readily under- 
stand the parts and judge of the utility of an invention, 
from a rough drawing and description; and persons at a dis- 
tance, by sending their models, or 4 pen or pencil sketch 
with a short description of their invention, by letter, may 
be informed whether it be patentable, and how the patent 
can be obtained without the expense and inconvenience of a 
journey to Washington. 

Those who desire to send models, can do so with entire 
safety, by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of 
the Expresses which run between this city aud almost ey- 
ery part of the country. 

All models and confidential communications are kept with 
the most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

_ Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina- 
tions of the Models of patented inventions, Reeords, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
their business, and materially aid them in securing their 
rights. 

Letters Patent frequently fail to protect ingenious and 


Oct. 5.—t¢ 








his charges 


useful inventions, and inventors are subject to vexatious de- 
lays and expense in obtaining them, in consequence of their 
papers and drawings being imperfect and insufticient. These 
unnecessary delays and extra expense may be avoided, and 
a strong and valid Patent insured. by the employment of 4 
competent and faithful Agent, residing at the seat of Goy- 
ernment, who has the advantage of daily access to records and 
other sourees of intormation that do not exist elsewhere. 
For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 


spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. 

N. B. Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. ( 

une 22.—3m sil i ; 
OFFICE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND 
COUNSELLERS FOR PATENTEES: 

Po imparting information on the subject of Inv entions, 





and on the application of Chemical and Mechsnicai Sei- 
ence to the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mines, and 
for procuring and defending Patents, either in the United 


so in may countries. 
rofessor WALTER R. JOHNSON, late of Philadelphia 
and Z.C, ROBBINS, of Washington City, (aided by HAZ. 
ARD KNOW LES, Esq., late Machirsst of the United States 
Patent Office,) have associated themselvea together for the 
prosecution of the above branches of professional business 
either in their office, at the Patent Office, or before the courts: 
and will devote their undivided attention to forwarding the 
interests of Inventors or others who may consult them or 
place business in their hands: 

Ir. Knowles has for the past twelve years held the post of 
Machinist in the United States Patent Office, ail resigns 
that situation to take part in the present undertaking. His 
talents and peculiar fitness for the important office so long 
filled by him, have been fully recognised by Inventors 
woeeares Oe ~ is itself known. 

The office of Messrs. J. & R.is on F street, opposite th 
Patent Office, Washington, 1). C., where amandidiiens 
post paid, will be promptly attended to; examinations made, 
drawings, specifications, and all requisite papers prepared— 
and models procured when desired—on reasonable terms. 
Letters of inquiry, expected to be answered after examina- 
tions had, must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars. 

In the duties of their office which pertain to the Patent 
Laws, Messrs. J. & R. will be assisted by a legal gentleman 
of the highest professional character, and fully conversant 
with Mechanics and other scientific subjects. 

Washington, D. C., June 1, 1848 3m* 





LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
Calvin DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
/ Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
. Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
aa court—first Monday in February, May, ana Oc- 
r. 


Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
O&¥~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first. day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

postmen and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 

very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Repriuted from the Chris- 

tian Exaiiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 

ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sale at the Depository, 61 John street, by 

Feb, 3. WILLIAM HARNED. 








UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY, 
Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Coruhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 Jobn street. 


August 10.—lam 


LEVI COFFIN, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free Labor 
Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of Niuth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aug. 24.—3m 
LARD FOR OIL. 
1 hy pes WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop- fed 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfacturer, 
33 Water street. near Walnnt, Cincinnati, O. 





Jan. 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
FPYY PE FOUNDR Y.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
neas heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successore to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
> subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 4(6, 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 
Past) to their new manuf-ctory No. 400, Washington street, 
soston, will continne to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for mannfactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent AZolian Attachment in Massachusetts 
with the right to ver d in ail parts of the country. F 
Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as xbove 
T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T, Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—10m 


ATLANTIC HOUSE. 


] ANIEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachu 
setta. May 4. 


LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N, Y¥. 

Sb mee poe & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors et 
Luw, Syracuse, New York. 

Office, Standard Buildings. 


ISRAEL S. SPENCER, 
Jan. 28.—tf 


JOHN W. NORTH 


GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBR, 
Oyde - and ‘Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
. Iron, Pig Lead, Pagging and Rope, &e. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hetel, Cin- 





cinnati, Ohio. J. 8S. GLASCOE. 
C, B. HENRY. 
_ June 8.—ly EK. WEBB. 


PATENTS. 

ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and atteryled to. 

Aug. %. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D.C 
WILMINGTON BOAR DING SCHOOL FUR GIRLS. 
Te Winter Session of this Institution will open on the 

2d of the 10th month, (October.) 
PUBRE KNIGHT, Principal. 

Wilmington, Del , 9th mo. 20th, 1848. Sept. 21.—3t* 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 

IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 

and Court streets, Cincinnati. 
JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Conneticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Prt Tennessee,New York, and Arkansas. 

Jan. 6.— 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 











state distinctly b: mak watde We asavered thar he so be 

wi con’ ey are 

sent, - ° WILLIAM HAENED, 
March 30, 


61 Jobn street, New York. 





P H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 
e ington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Drawings, 
and solicits Letters Patent for new inventions, in this coun- 
try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for a 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. 

A comprehensive experience as a practical Mechanic enz- 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an invention 
from a rongh drawing and description, which being seut to 
him by letter, the Inventur may be informed whether his in- 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a patent 
without the expense and trouble of coming in person to 
Washington. 

A residence near the Patent Office, where he can at all 
times have access to Mrdels, Drawings, Records, and other 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw up 
specifications that will more completely secure the rights of 
the inventor, and to transact business, in general, with great- 
er accuracy and dispatch than could possibly be done, were 
he less favorably lucated. % 

Models can be sent with entire safety through the Express. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness. 

Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
Oct. 26.—*tjl 


LAW OFFIC 





COLUMBUS, O. 


. JARVI Attorney and Counsellor 

W at LAM Toebenbes, Obie.” Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, American Hotel sod Neil House. 

Business connected with the profession, of all kinds,punc- 
tually attended cosh 


ao 


* Se idly 


